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M ALUMINUM 
— GAME 
STANDARDS 





Light enough for a girl to carry—weighs 

only 25 pounds—approximately one- | 
third the weight of comparable iron 

equipment—half the weight of a wood 

standard with cast iron base. 


Eliminates rolling or dragging heavy, 
cumbersome standards with the danger 
of marring highly finished floors. 


ee, 


Very sturdy top-quality construction. 

Cast aluminum base and 23%” O.D. 

thick-wall aluminum pipe never need 

refinishing. Reinforced with rigid guy 

rod. Cadmium-plated hardware and — 
winch. ~ 


Official heights for tennis, badminton 
and men’s or women’s volley ball. 










Center standard No. 784 
shown, used for double 
courts. End standard No. 
782 needs only one floor 


plate; center standard two SEROUR 
CATALOG IN 
floor plates. \s Ts q 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 2 
3544 DE KALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 








051-66 tunic 





D47-66 tunic 


D49-66 tunic 





$21-80 short $39-86 short 
B7-16 shirt B5-16 shirt 





MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 





Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 


and strain points. MOORE’s last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand... 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 


fully duplicated 
~ 
GOLDEN np fepbary YEAR 
E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


Successors to Cap & Gown Company of Colifornia—Established 1929) 


1641 N, Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 





Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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$39-84 short $25-80 short 
B5-16 shirt B15-16 shirt 
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THE PERFORMANCE-PROVED TOWELS 
WITH THE LOW, LOW COST-PER-USE! 


Here are the towels proved by the time test of performance and 
value. Famous McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Towels are 


good for 350-500 uses and launderings 
of finest quality, triple-twisted two-ply yarns; heavy woven tape 
selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk size. It all adds up to better 
towels at lower cost. Specify McArthur for your best school 
towel buy. Write today for information. 


oo MrARTHUR 232%". 


. . . because of the use 









NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y 








Coast-to-Coast Coaches Praise 


Ting Antiseptic Cream 
To Stop Athlete’s Foot Itch 








FROM KANSAS—“It was more effective than anything else we used.” 
FROM KENTUCKY—“Ting is the only remedy I’ve found to date!” 
FROM NEW YORK—“Easy fo apply... quick acting...no irritation.” 








Amazing “‘hospital-tested’’ cream 
destroys Foot Itch fungi on 60-second 
contact...instantly relieves the itching! 


Why endure that agonizing toe itch? 
Hospital tests show TING antiseptic 
Cream gives instant relief...restores 
wonderful comfort to sore, burning 
skin and cracks, peeling toes. 
Laboratory tests also prove TING’s 
amazing fungicidal action destroys 
Athlete’s Foot fungi on 60-second con- 
tact. Prevents spread of infection. Aids 
healing of raw, cracked toes fast. 


TING is a non-greasy, stainless “dry 
cream” discovery. Simply rub on. Dries 
quickly to powder that clings, thus 
continues relief for hours. Buy TING 
today. Guaranteed results. Money 
back if not satisfied. Available at all 
druggists. Only 69¢. 


y TOG wisep'ic neice 


cream 























SEPTEMBER 7-9—AAHPER Eastern 
Fall Conference, Castleton STC, Vt. 

SEPTEMBER 12-IS—AAHPER Conference on 
Fitness, Woodner Hotel, Wash., D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 28-30—American Recreation So- 
ciety, Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia. 

SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5—International 
Recreation Congress, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 

OCTOBER 9-12—American Dietetic Associ- 
ation, 39th Annual Meeting, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 20-26—National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (44th), Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 

OCTOBER 26-28—Annual Conference, East- 
ern Association, Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women, Red Lion Inn, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

NOVEMBER 7-10—International Council for 


District 


Exceptional Children (NEA), Regional 
Conference, Phoenix. 
NOVEMBER lIi-17 — American Education 
Week. 


NOVEMBER 14-17—Second National Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of Rec- 
reation Personnel, NEA Educational Center, 
Wash., D.C. 

NOVEMBER 22-December 8 — Sixteenth 
Olympiad, Melbourne, Australia. 

DECEMBER 10-13—National Conference for 
City Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation in Cities of 50,000- 
100,000, Wash., D.C. 

DECEMBER 27-29—College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1957 

MARCH 27-29—AAHPER Midwest District 
Convention, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

APRIL 1-6-—AAHPER Southern District Con- 
vention, Battery Park and George Vander- 
bilt Hotels, Asheville, N.C. 

APRIL 7-1I—AAHPER Eastern District Con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, N.Y.C. 


APRIL 10-13—AAHPER Central District 
Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
APRIL 13-16—AAHPER Southwest District 


Convention, Long Beach, Calif. 

APRIL 18-20—AAHPER Northwest District 
Convention, Great Falls, Mont. 

MAY 15-18—National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Leisure, Woodner Hetel, Wash. 





AAHPER 
60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
March 30 - April 3, 1958 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET. . 


. The Harvard Tournament Kit crammed 
with everything to run a full participation, outstanding athletic event 
. in less space and at lower cost than most other sports. You get two 
colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with instructions and tips from 
champions; action photos of game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. 
rules and sections on leagues and tournaments. Also 3 Tournament 
Charts, a complete publicity program and tournament tally sheet. 





HERE’S WHAT WINNERS GET. . 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY J-S 
60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


. Valuable Harvard Gold Medals 
and Award Certificates for winners of your men’s and women’s singles. 
They are sent FREE when you complete tally sheet. Mail coupon below. 





Gentlemen: 
In order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 


SCHOOL OR ORG 
NAME 
POSITION 
STREET & NO. 
a a 

















HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 











We plan to start our tournament on__ i 
(DAY, MONTH, YEAR) 


There will be approximately participants. 


(NUMBER) 


We do____, do not_____offer table tennis all year. 


(CHECK ONE) 
Table Tennis is part of our athletic___, recreation___ 
program. (CHECK ONE) 
There are approximately 
organization. 


in our school or 
(NUMBER) 
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INTRODUCTION 10 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Sociology and 
Anthropology. 2nd ed. 548 pages, $6. 


The second edition of this. famed book 
deals with those forms of recreation 
which require a large degree of organi- 
zation and leadersh:p and in which par- 
ticipation plays an important part. 
Recreation is considered as a function 
of local government. It presents all as- 
pects and phases of community recrea- 
tion and gives recent developments. It 
analyzes recreation and its importance 
and offers a comprehensive bibliography 
to facilitate reference work. It is a text 
without a peer in the field of commu- 
nity recreation. 


RECREATION LEADER'S 
HANDBOOK 


By RICHARD KRAUS, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
312 pages, $5.75 (text ed. available). 


A distinctive text emphasizing leadership 
skills in social recreation. It covers the 
background of social recreation in this 
country, the role of recreation in every- 
day life, leadership objectives and tech- 
niques in working with recreation 
groups, and wide variety of time-tested, 
accepted materials: active and inactive 
games and mixers, folk and square 
dances, social dance icebreakers, in- 
formal dramatic activities, and com- 
munity singing materials. There is an 
extensive treatment of program planning 
to meet the needs of different groups. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION: 
A Guide to Its Organization 


and Administration 
By JACKSON M. ANDERSON, 


American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, 

and National Industrial Recreation 

Association. McGraw-Hill Series in 

Health Education, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation. 304 pages, $5.00. 
The first complete book on the increas- 
ingly important subject of industrial 
recreation. It is intended as a guide 
to industrial recreation directors in ad- 
ministering employee recreation pro- 
grams and also for those who wish to 
study the organization and administra- 
tion of such a program. In addition to 
specific recommendations on planning 
and initiating a program, program ac- 
livities, program leadership, and _ fi- 
nancing the program, there is a thor- 
ough discussion of the history of em- 
ployee recreation and its benefits to 
industrial relations. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Books— 



















About the | 
AUTHORS 


e Dr. Marion Broer, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, University of 
Washington, Seattle, has served on the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY and JOURNAL Edi- 
torial Boards and the Periodical Commit- 
tee. She is co-author of Measuring Achieve- 
ment in Physical Education (Saunders). 
e Dr. Howard G. Danford is Director 
of Physical Education and Recreation at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. He 
is a member of the JOURNAL Editorial 
Board. 

e Dr. Arthur S. Daniels is Professor of 
Physical Edueation at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He has served as Associate Editor of 
the JOURNAL and is now AAHPER Vice 
President-elect for Physical Education. 

e Dr. Harold T. Friermood is the Sen- 
ior Seeretary for Health and Physical Edu- 
eation of the National Board of YMCAs. 
He has written many articles for the 
JOURNAL and other periodicals. 

e Dr. Jean Mayer is Assistant Professor 
of Nutrition at the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health, Harvard University. He is the 
author of many articles in research publi- 














cations, as well as in the Atlantic, Harpers 
and the New York Times Magazine. 

e Dr. C. H. McCloy, research professor 
emeritus of physical education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is author of dozens of 
books and hundreds of articles in many 
languages. He helped to found the Re- 
search Section of AAHPER and has served 
as its Chairman. He was the first president 
of the Central District, is a past-president 
of the national Association, and a recipient 
of the Gulick Award. 

e Dr. Laurence Morehouse, professor 
of physical education, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, has served on the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY Editorial Board. 
Among his books is one on physiology and 
exercise. He contributed the chapter 
‘‘Keeping in Top Condition’’ to 
AAHPER’s Physical Education for High 
School Students. 

e Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., has been 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service for the past eight 
years. He resigned in April to become 
president of the Morris-Chileott Labora- 
tories. He was the luncheon speaker at 
AAHPER’S 59th National Convention. 
e Dr. Carl E. Wiilgoose, chairman of 
the Dept. of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at the State Univ. of New York, 
Oswego, is the author of many profes- 
sional articles and a forthcoming book 
Measurement and Evaluation in Heatth 
and Physical Education. He is Reporter 
for the Eastern District of AAHPER. * 
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EDITORIAL * BOARD 


Anita Aldrich © Donn E. Bair 
Harold M. Barrow « Paul Betchel 
Paul Brechler ¢ Charles Brightbill 
john W. Bunn ¢ Frances Cake 
Reynold Carlson * Howard Danford 
Dorothy F. Deach « Lula Dilworth 
R Donnelly * D. Dukelow, M.D. 
Carl Erickson . Emma Flack 
Wilma Gimmestad « Patricia Hill 
Paul D. Hinkle “* John H. jenny 
|. Bertram Kessel * Jane Knowles 
Karl Lawrence « Nelson Lehston 
Mary K. Lynch « Louis E. Means 
i. b. Metcalf . ¢ Norman Miller 
Cecil Morgan * Milton B. Morse 
Bernice Moss ° }. G. Neal 
Griffith O’Dell « B. E. Phillips 
lorena Porter © J. Keogh Rash 
Uoyd O. Russell « Marie Schuler 
louise Smith * Helen B. Watson 
George Werner « D. F. Williams 


NATIONAL STAFF 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

Executive Secretary 

George F. Anderson 

Associate Executive Secretary 
flizabeth S. Avery : 
Consultant in Health Education 
Howard A. Hobson 

Consultant in Physical Education 
and Boys and Men’s Athletics 
Rachel E. Bryant , 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports 
jackson M. Anderson 

Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 
julian W. Smith 

Director of Outdoor 
Project 

fugene H. Sloane : 
Director of Publications 
Ames A. Castle : 
Sports and Industrial 
Relations ‘Executive 


Education 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President : 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va 
President-elect 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public 
chools, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Past-President 
Ruth Abernathy, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24 
Vice-President, Health Education 
Robert Yoho, Indiana State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis 
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Paul Landis, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus 
Vice-President, Physical Education 
Elmon L. Vernier, Board of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md 
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John L. Hutchinson, Columbia 
University, New York City 
listrict Representatives 
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Midwest: Edwina Jones 
Northwest: Ruth Weythman 
Southern: Caroline Sinclair 
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Amer. Acad. of Physical Education 
Amer. School Health Assn. 

Amer. Youth Hostels, Inc. 
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Rehabilitation 
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How times 
have changed 


It’s a far cry from mother’s day when 
young girls were ‘‘shielded” from 
facts. Today's fortunate students in 
thousands of schools across the coun- 


try receive courses in every aspect of 


personal hygiene including a discus- 
sion of internal sanitary protection— 
a subject which vitally interests young 
students. 

To help teachers round out their 
courses, Tampax offers a valuable kit, 
with a teacher’s guide which includes 
not only highlights of ancient super- 
stitions regarding menstruation, but 
also anatomical charts of the men- 
strual cycle, and a realistic discussion 
of internal Sanitary protection with 
doctors’ published opinions and the 
results of over forty-five hundred test 
cases. 

Another feature of this kit is ‘It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal’’ an excellent 
leaflet to give young girls. It is written 
in warm, reassuring language—de- 
signed to give students utmost con- 
fidence that their menstruation is a 
wonderful part of reaching maturity. 
Send for your complete kit today! 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-96-C 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax 


manual for teachers "How Times Have Changed. 
] Booklet for students "It's Natural—It’s Nor- 
mal” with order card for additional free supply 
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School Address 
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Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DeEaR EDITOR: 

I liked the softball article in the April 
1956 JourNnAL. Does the Association 
have reprints of the article to sell in 
quantities, or may we mimeograph the 
article giving credit to Marjorie Kelly? 
Tell me the procedure on this. 

Every teacher could use these play 
situations. 

ROSALLIA Kurz 

Asst. Supervisor 

Health & Phys. Edue. 

Louisville Public Schools 
Reprints of JOURNAL articles are available 
in quantity only, prices being given on re- 
quest. Any AAHPER member is welcome to 
reprint articles from the JOURNAL in mimeo- 
graphed form for use in schools, when permis- 
sion is requested from the JOURNAL Editor. 
All JOURNAL articles are copyrighted. 
Readers will be saddened at the news that 
Marjorie Kelly, author of the fine article, 
"Softball Play Situations" (April 1956, p. 32), 
died as the result of a fall. 


Dear EDITOR: 

As you may know, the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Washington recognizes 
high scholarship of majors by awarding 
a subseription to the JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH-PHysICcCAL EDUCATION-RECREA- 
TION. Please enter a subscription for 
the following: Miss Molly Shininger, 
4535 -18th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. We 
are enclosing a check for $2.50 to cover 
the cost of the year’s subscription. 

RutH M. Wiuson, Exee. Officer 
Dept. of Phys. and Health Edue. 
for Women 
University of Washington 
Here's an idea for other Departments of 
Physical Education. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Just a word of evaluation from back 
home and after there has been a lapse 
of time for things to sink in... I 
would appraise my days at the Presi- 
dents-elect Conference as the most 
stimulating concentration cf experiences 
that I have had in the course of attend- 
ing meetings of a professional nature 
over a good many years. 

I was impressed with the fine col- 
leagues with whom I was privileged to 
associate for a few days, and I appre- 
ciated the excellent orientation to the 


role of our headquarters staff and the 
National Education Association in the 
broad realm of professional organiza- 
tions and relationships. 

There is no doubt in my mind that I 
am better equipped to work with our 
state association during the coming year. 

NELSON G. LEHSTEN 
University of Michigan 


This letter is typical of those received from 
delegates to the second AAHPER Conference 
for State Association Presidents-elect, held in 
June. 


DeEAR EDITOR: 

We have received the 500 textbooks, 
Physical Education for High School 
Students, recently ordered and _ the 
Teachers’ Guides which accompany them. 
They have already been placed in use 
in our secondary schools. Since the first 
day of their use in the schools I have 
heard so many fine comments on them 
that I thought I should pass on the 
favorable reactions. The way in which 
students, teachers and principals have 
received them has been most gratifying. 
We have already had very favorable re- 
action from parents. 

We believe that the texts will benefit 
our program in a number of ways. 

(1) They give us printed materials 
written for students on their level, for the 
first time. The teachers’ guide is a valu- 
able addition to the family of HPER Ma- 
terials since it is jam packed with good 
ideas, methods, techniques and suggestions 
for improving teaching. 

(2) They give us the prestige of having 
a textbook in physical education in an 
atmosphere where so often the judgment, 
by some of our colleagues in schools, of 
the worth of an area in education is based 
upon the written body of text materials 
available to the eye. Physical education 
texts will have a favorable effect upon the 
students, parents, teachers of other sub- 
ject areas, and principals. 

(3) They save us a great deal of valu- 
able activity-teaching time. With these 
texts properly distributed in our class- 
rooms (appropriate teaching stations) and 
libraries reading materials can be assigned 
days ahead of introducing a new unit or 
activity. This should equip the students 
with the basic idea and general knowledge 
of even the newest activities and thereby 
cut down on the teacher introduction time 
to a marked degree. This will enable us 
to devote the additional time to drastically 
needed skill instruction, skill practice, and 
vigorous activity, the lack of which is so 
often the source of criticism. 

Very best regards to all of you at head- 
quarters. 

Nep L. WARREN, Supervisor 
Health Education and 
Physical Education 
Arlington Co. Publie Schools 
Arlington, Va. 
Many people are enthusiastic about this book 
and it is being widely used throughout the 
country. See page 29 for state and school 
adoptions of the book and an order blank. * 
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The “Champs”—Team sponsored by 
Highwood, Ill, Community Center 








New “Little Guys” Basketball League—for boys and four quarters of 6 minutes each. 


12 years and 5-ft. height, or under—now gives 1956 “Little Guys” National Tournament was 
some magnificent little athletes the chance to _ played in Oak Terrace Gym, Highwood, Ill._— 
compete in their own size and age class. on a Hillyard-finished floor. Those who at- 
Everything in the game is scaled down to size: tended came away convinced they had seen some 
a court 55x35-ft., basket height of 8-ft. 6-in., 1964 World Olympic Champions in action! 


PPP PP PPR PRDRDRD .. + $0 Do the 
Ty edie oa, BIG BOYS 


1956 U. S. A. Olympic Bas- 
ketball Finals were played on 
the beautiful Hillyard-fin- 
ished floor in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 


Find Out Why... 


Major Tournament Floors 
everywhere choose Hillyard 
TROPHY Finish. Ask your 
nearby Hillyard “Maintain- 
eer’’®—he’s a trained floor 
expert—for complete infor- 
mation on how to put your 
floor in the TROPHY cham- 
pionship class, 
















Where the Big Champs won the SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY 
1956 U.S. A. Olympic Finals. 


St. Joseph i Champions”. 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have my Hillyard Maintaineer® survey my gym floer ana 
show me how reasonably it can be given a TROPHY “Finish for 


Missouri t 











Name. 
Passiac, N.J. i Institution. 
San Jose, Calif. Address. 
City State. 
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HE PRESIDENT’S Conference 
7. Fitness of American Youth, 
held June 18-19, 1956, was the first 
peacetime conference on fitness ever 
held under White ‘House auspices. 
The total fitness of all America’s 
children and youth—and especially, 
the age range 5 to 17—was discussed 
by 150 leaders in the fields of sports, 
education, youth programs, recrea- 
tion, health, and related areas. 

President Eisenhower called the 
conference because he felt that more 
should be done to help youth become 
physically fit and better qualified to 
face the requirements of modern life. 
He asked the advice of the partici- 
pants as to how the Federal Govern- 
ment might assist in dealing with 
the problem of fitness of American 
youth—essentially a home and local 
community problem. 


The Honorable Richard Nixon, 
Vice-President of the United 
States, opens the Conference. 


The President’s Conference on 





Robert King, assistant to the Vice-President of the United States, chats 
with Carl A. Troester, Jr, AAHPER executive secretary; Shane Mac- 
Carthy, recently appointed Executive Director of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness; and Howard Hobson, new AAHPER Con- 
sultant in Physical Education and Boys and Men's Athletics. for 
Conference. 


HOW IT STARTED 

The President’s attention was fo- 
cused on the problem as the result 
of an article by Hans Kraus, M.D., 
and Ruth P. Hirschland (now Bon- 
nie Prudden), ‘‘Muscular Fitness 
and Health,’’ in this JouRNAL, De- 
cember 1953, presenting their find- 
ings on the physical deficiencies of 
American children in contrast with 
furopean children. John B. Kelly, 
Sr., Olympie star, and Senator James 
Duff (#., Pa.) were instrumental in 
calling the matter to the attention 
of The President. 

After a White House Luncheon, 
attended by Senator Duff, Mr. Kel- 
ly, and about 30 sports champions, 
at which Dr. Kraus and Miss Prud- 
den reported their results of admin- 
istering Kraus-Weber tests to Amer- 
ican and European children, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower scheduled a youth 
fitness conference in Denver last 


OF AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


Simon McNeely, U. S. 
Office of Education, and 
David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the Board, RCA, plan 


implementing the 


September. Postponed because of 
his heart attack, the conference final- 
ly convened at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, in June. Though it 
is still a matter of controversy 
whether the Kraus-Weber tests are 
an adequate measure of physical fit- 
ness, they served to focus national 
attention on the status of fitness of 
American youth. 


NEED FOR CONFERENCE 

In the keynote opening address, 
Vice-President Nixon said: 

‘“We are not a nation of softies but we 
could become one, if proper attention is 
not given to the trend of our time, which 
is toward the invention of all sorts of 
gadgetry to make life easy and in so do- 
ing to reduce the opportunity for normal 
physical health-giving exercise. 

‘«The objective of an adequate physical 
fitness program can be summed up in one 
word—participation—participation on the 
part of every boy and girl in America in 
some form of healthy recreational and 
physical activity. 
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‘“The super atniete ss not our primary 
concern. He will take care of himself. It 
is the boy or girl with ordinary physical 
abilities who should receive the major 
share of our attention. 

‘‘Neither is our primary concern the 
development of physical fitness in itself. 
Everyone agrees that the person who has 
physical fitness enjoys a healthy mental 
outlook and a general feeling of bodily 
well-being. Physical activity relieves emo 
tional strain under which we live and re- 
lieves the pressure of our highly produe- 
tive lives. 

‘All studies of this problem indicate 
that an obvious byproduct of an adequate 
physical fitness and recreational program 
for America’s youth will be a reduction 
in the rate of juvenile delinquency. 

‘‘The need for the conference is shown 
by such facts as these: 





a % 


‘“Forty per cent of those persons en 
tering the Armed Forces in World War II 
were unable to swim as far as 50 feet. 

‘*Drownings between the ages of 5-44 
are second only to motor vehicles in acci 
dental deaths. 

**Most drownings oceur within 15-20 
yards of some point of safety. 

‘“Less than five per cent of our youth 
have had the opportunity to enjoy the ex 
perience of camping and outdoor living. 

‘“Ninety per cent of the nation’s ele 
mentary schools have less than the recom 
mended five acres of land necessary for 
essential play areas.’’ 


TOTAL FITNESS 

Fitness was discussed in its broad 
meaning of total fitness, with im- 
plications for physical, mental, so- 


Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER executive secretary; Shane MacCarthy, 
newly appointed Executive Director of the President's Council on Youth 
Fitness; George Maksim, M.D., American Academy of Pediatrics; and 
Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER President, meet for coffee and informal talk 


at the President's Conference. 


“Less than 50 per cent of our boys and 
girls in high school have physical educa- 
tion 

‘*Ninety-one per cent of the nation’s 
150,000 elementary schools have no gym- 
nasium. 

‘“Only 1,200 of our 17,000 communities 
in the United States have full-time recrea- 
tion leadership. 


cial, and spiritual well-being. Ma- 
rion B. Folsom, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, expressed it this way: ‘‘ There 
is a third dimension to fitness, and 
that is the capacity to function in 
every way at one’s own best—phys- 


¢ Honorable Marion Folsom, secretary of Health, Education, 
d Welfare; Leonard Scheele, M.D., former Surgeon General, Gene Tunney, former heavyweight 
LS. Public Health Service; Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER execu- 
ive secretary; and Herold C. Hunt, under-secretary, Department 
Health, Education and Welfare, exchange comments at the 
eident's Conference. 











AAHPER 
FITNESS CONFERENCE 
at the Woodner Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
September 12-15, 1956 

Purposes 
e To prepare a statement outlining 
the consensus of knowledge and 


belief concerning fitness which 
might serve to guide AAHPER 
activities. 

e To plan for implementing this 
statement through programs of 
health education, physical educa 
tion, and recreation. 











boxing champion of the world, and 
Julian Smith, AAHPER Director of 
Outdoor Education Project, discuss 
fitness aspects of outdoor education. 





ically, mentally, and spiritually. |] 
wonder if we are not moving toward 
a concept of well-being that involves, 
not only physical prowess but also 
the whole of man’s capacity for ex- 
pression. ... 

‘*All our young people must have 
things to do that invite active, stim- 
ulating, but disciplined use of their 
native capacities for total fitness. In 
the constant enlargement of these 
capacities lies the best hope for their 
individual happiness and the future 
well-being of the Nation.’’ 


KEY QUESTIONS 
The Problem Today 

What effect do the pressures, com- 
plications, and intensity of contem- 
porary life have on the attainment 
of adequate goals for total fitness? 


Program Opportunities 

What should be 
available for children and youth to 
provide balanced programs of health 
education, physical education, rec- 
reation, and sports? 

What elements make up a bal- 
anced program ? 


opportunities 


— 


Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Bill Henry, Bill Henry Asso- 
ciates; Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER 
Past-President; and Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
President, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, at the Conference. 





To what extent are such opportu- 
nities now available for all the boys 
and girls of America? 


Facilities 

What are the possibilities for 
more extensive use of existing fa- 
cilities ? 

What additional facilities will be 
needed to provide program oppor- 
tunities for all children and youth? 

How can these be made available? 


Personnel 

To what extent is there a shortage 
of qualified personnel available for 
conducting fitness programs for 
American youth? 

What additional personnel is 
needed on the various programs for 
girls and boys in different age 
groups; how can these leaders be 
secured and prepared? 


Interpretation and Follow-Up 

How can the Nation be informed 
of the need and be encouraged to 
provide appropriate youth partici- 
pation programs for all boys and 
girls? 

What suggestions can this Con- 
ference make to President Hisen- 
hower in his further efforts to help 
all American youth become more 
fully fit, and what should the Gov- 
ernment’s role be in any proposed 
future activitiy ? 


CONFERENCE PROCEDURES 
Vice-President Richard Nixon 
served as Director of the President’s 
Conference on Fitness of American 
Youth. The Conference Staff in- 
cluded Robert King, assistant to the 
Vice-President; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., executive secretary, AAHPER; 
Shane MacCarthy; Elsa Schneider 
and Simon MeNeely of the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
Participants were assigned to dis- 
cussion groups which met for ap- 
proximately five hours. Summaries 
of the discussions were presented at 
the final general session by Samuel 
M. Brownell, commissioner of edu- 
eation, U. S. Office of Education; 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; W. W. Bauer, M.D., di- 
(Concluded on page 30) 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 


& 
FITNESS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
WHEREAS recent studies, both private and public, have revealed disturb- 
ing deficiencies in the fitness of American youth; and 
WHEREAS, since the youth of our Nation is one of the greatest of our 
assets, it is imperative that the fitness of our youth be improved and promoted 
to the greatest possible extent; and 
WHEREAS such fitness is the responsibility of the government at all levels, 
as well as the responsibility of the family, the school, the community, and other 
groups and organizations; and 
WHEREAS it is necessary that the activities of the Federal Government 
in this area to be coordinated and administered so as to assure their maximum 
effectiveness and to provide guidance and stimulation; and 
WHEREAS a comprehensive study ana a re-evaluation of all governmental 
and non-governmental programs and activities relating to the fitness of youth 
are necessary in the interest of achieving and maintaining higher standards 
of youth fitness: 
NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


PART I. PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON YOUTH FITNESS 


Section 1. There is hereby established the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness (hereinafter referred to as the Council), which shall be composed of the 
Vice President of the United States, who shall be the Chairman of the Council, 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Section 2. The Council shall promote the efficacy of existing programs and 
the launching of additional programs which will enhance the fitness of Ameri- 
can youth. The council shall seek to coordinate, stimulate, and improve the 
functions of Federal agencies with respect to the fitness of youth. 

Section 3. Each executive department the head of which is referred to in 
section 1 of this order shall, as may be necessary for the purpose of effectuating 
the provisions of this order, furnish assistance to the Council in accordance with 
section 214 of the act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. (31 U.S.G. 691). Such assist- 
ance may include detailing employees to the Council, one of whom may serve 
as its executive officer, to perform such functions consistent with the purposes 
of this order as the Council may assign to them. 


PART II. PRESIDENT’S CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE FITNESS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Section 4. There is hereby established the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Fitness of American Youth (hereinafter referred to as the 
Advisory Committee). The Advisory Committee shall be composed of such mem- 
bers as the President may designate, and each member shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. A member of the Advisory Committee shall be desig- 
nated by the President as the chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

Section 5. The Advisory Committee shall consider and evaluate existing 
and prospective governmental and private measures conducive to the achieve- 
ment of a happier, healthier, and more completely fit American youth. 


PART III. GENERAL PROVISIONS RoEren! 


Section 6. The Council shall be the President’s official link with the 
Advisory Committee. The Council shall meet with the Advisory Committee at 
least once a year for the purpose of determining the progress made with respect 
to the problems relating to the fitness of American youth, and, taking into 
account the results of such meetings and other factors, shall prepare and pre- 
sent reports on this subject to the President. 

Section 7. Nothing in this order shall be construed to abrogate, modify, 
or restrict any function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, any 
executive department or other agency of the Government or any officer thereof. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
July 16, 1956 
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A NEW STAR 
FROM ALDRICH and ALDRICH 
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New on the horizon is this fabulous 
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“stretch” fabric—making possible garments 
that fit like a second skin—that moves 

with every movement of the body—never 
binding, sagging or stretching. Available 
in Leotards, Tights, (Both Men’s & 


Women’s) Pool Suits and Trunks. 


HELANCA NYLON Garments are ALDRICH & ALDRICH'S 
newest contribution to a long traditionally fine line of 


apparel for every Physical Education need. 


TENNIS DRESSES HOCKEY TUNICS 
| PIECE GYM SUITS TUNIC TYPE GYM SUITS 
SHORTS AND SHIRTS WARM-UP OUTFITS 


PINNIES POOL SUITS AND TRUNKS 


DANCE WEAR, LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, SKIRTS 


Write For Information and Catalogs 





ae ai 
ALDRICH and ALDRICH, Inc. 1859 Milwaukee’ Avenue Chica o, Illinois 
at 4 oi VALS 
SINCE 1912—AMERICA’S FINEST APPAREL FOR GYM, DANCE-AND POOL 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Exercise ©: 





HE President’s Fitness Confer- 
jet pointed up Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s concern with the lack of 
physical fitness of the Nation as a 
whole and, in particular, of its 
youth. Facts bear out this worry. 
We have not consciously eliminated 
exercise from our lives but auto- 
mobiles, school buses, and other 
improvements have crept up on us 
and, young and old, we are, to put 
it bluntly, getting soft. 


INACTIVE CHILDREN 

Obesity is becoming a threat even 
to the very young. In a recent study 
which Mary Louise Johnson, Bertha 
Burke, and I conducted in the 
Boston area, we found that over 10 
per cent of the school population 
from kindergarten onward had to 
be classified as overweight, if not 
as obese. When we studied in de- 
tail the food intake and the daily 
schedule of these overweight chil- 
dren, we found that they differed 
from the normal not in that they 
ate more but in that they were ex- 
traordinarily inactive. The obese 
children, on the whole, just sat all 
their waking time. The role of 
physical inactivity in the develop- 
ment of the overweight was indi- 
cated by the fact that the overweight 
children who attended camps where 
physical exercise was compulsory 
lost weight during their summers. 

Physical fitness does not improve 
as the child grows up. In 1940, 
physical endurance of a large num- 
ber of draftees was determined by 
the classic ‘‘step test’’ at the Har- 
vard Fatigue Laboratory. The 
performance of these young men 
was not better than that of Wellesley 
girls given identical tests with the 





*Mary Louise Johnson, Bertha S. Burke, 
and J. Mayer, ‘‘Relative Importance of In- 
activity and Overeating in the Energy 
Balance of Obese High School Girls,’’ 
American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 
4:37 (Jan.-Feb. 1956). 
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keep us FIT 


by JEAN MAYER 


Department of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health 


exception of ex-school athletes and 
brought up on farms—the 
latter representing a shrinking pro- 
portion of American youth. These 
findings, incidentally, led the Army 
to start its intensive and effective 
program of basic physical training. 


boys 


SEDENTARY ADULTS 

3y middle age we are personally 
in trouble. Studies at Columbia 
University and at Bellevue Medical 
Center emphasize the increasing 
incidence of such signs of poor mus- 
cular strength as low-back pain. 
The data of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company, those of two 
United States Public Health Service 
Studies, comparison of the Armed 
Forces statistics of World War I 
and World War II, and a continu- 
ing study at the Great Lakes Naval 
Station all coneur to show that 
American men have been steadily 
growing heavier for their height 
and age—with no indication that 
the increased weight is due to any- 
thing but more fat. 

Our studies in the Nutrition De- 
partment at the Harvard School of 
Public Health have shown, in turn, 


that lack of physical activity is a 
major factor in the development of 
obesity in the adult as well as in the 
child. In particular, we have found 
that, popular opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, moderate ex- 
ercise does not increase food intake 
and does reduce body weight. In a 
study of adult men characterized by 
various degrees of physical activity, 
overweight was found to be char- 
acteristically associated with a 
sedentary life.? 


DEADLY COMBINATION 

More alarming is the fact that 
the mortality rate of American men, 
from early middle age on, is shock- 
ingly high as compared to that of 
men of other western 
Lack of exercise alone is perhaps 
not a sufficient explanation. But, 
the combination of physical slug- 
high-fat, high 
(Continued on page 70) 


countries. 


gishness, a calorie 


* Jean Mayer, Purnima Roy, and Kamak- 
hya Prasad Mitra, ‘‘Relation Between 


Calorie Intake, Body Weight, and Physical 
Work: Studies in an Industrial Male Popu 
lation in West Bengal,’’ American Journal 
of Clinical Nutrition, 4:169 (Mar.-Apr. 
1956). 




















“Is this court taken?” 
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RCULIT 


RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC BALLS 





Greatly Superior To Ordinary Balls — In Construction, In Feel, 


In Playability, In Wear. GET YOUR COPY of the new book “The Care and 
Cleaning of Athletic Uniforms”. Write Rawlings, 
Dept. B, 2300 Deimor Bivd., St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Herculite Balls are not only an improvement over conventional rubber- 
covered athletic balls—they’re designed and made better all the way 
through. The “‘Super-Bond”’ permanently shaped carcass of softer, tougher, 
more flexible rubber, multi-ply fabric and Butyl bladder are bonded 
together into an inseparable unit—resistance to wear and abrasion is 
outstanding—molded concave seams give cantilevered strength against 
seam splitting—pressure lock valves stay air-tight, never wear out— 
“Deep Tread” pebbling on footballs and basketballs provides surer grip 
for better ball control—Formula-15 on top basketballs and footballs. " . ong e 
Designed for modern playing conditions—unsurpassed in quality. The Finest In The Field! 


. RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
When it's Geuwng? it's Right 
- on ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « CHICAGO 









means many different things to 
different people. Certainly it is not 
a simple concept. I have thought 
about this question for many years, 
and will endeavor to make clear in 
this paper what the concept of 
physical fitness means to me. First, 
however, I want to state the limita- 
tions of my subject. 


LIMITATIONS 

Physical fitness as defined here is 
mot the same as total fitness, and 
does not necessarily comprise fitness 
of the total organism. A moron, for 
example, might have as high a de- 
gree of physical fitness as a genius. 
An almost totally uneducated per- 
son might have as high a degree of 
physical fitness as a person with two 
Doctor’s degrees. But moron and 
genius, the ignoramous and the edu- 
cated person, might be affected as to 
physical fitness by emotional dis- 
turbances via psychosomatic routes. 

A second limitation would be that 
if a certain amount of physical fit- 
ness is desirable, it is not necessarily 
true that a greater degree of physi- 
eal fitness would be better. For ex- 
ample, insofar as muscular strength 
may be thought of as a desirable at- 
tribute relative to physical fitness, 
the amount of muscular strength 
that is desirable may be limited. 
For example, it may be quite possi- 
ble (though not proven) that an in- 
dividual may develop so much mus- 
cular strength, with its attendant 
muscular hypertrophy, as to have 
the extra amount of muscular tissue 
act as a parasite on the organism 
and be, in effect, as much of an over- 
weight detriment as overfatness 
might be. In other words, strength 
would not necessarily be synonym- 
ous with physical fitness. An ade- 
quate amount should be desirable. 
An excess amount might be a handi- 
cap. The same may be true of some 
other developed qualities or char- 
acteristics. 
HEREDITY OF VITAL ORGANS 

The first thing I would consider 
would be the hereditary quality of 
the vital organs. Some people seem 
to be born with vital organs of a 
higher quality than those of other 
persons. For example, it is not un- 
common for family physicians to 
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What is PHYSICAL FITNESS? 


by C. H. McCLOY 


note that almost every member in 
some families has suffered from 
chronic nephritis before the age of 
40 or 45, and these people usually 
die of that disease in relatively early 
middle age. These individuals have 
apparently inherited an inferior 
quality of kidneys. Those in other 
families show no deterioration of 
kidney function throughout a long 
life. 

Some individuals have inherited 
inferior hearts, and die of what 
might be thought of as ‘‘old age of 
the heart,’’ not particularly com- 
plicated by any other discernable 
disease of that organ, at a relatively 
early age. I was at one time talking 
with a noted scientist, a member of 
the faculty of a college of medicine. 
This individual asked me to guess 
his age. I guessed him as being 55 
years of age. The scientist smiled 
and said, ‘‘Mac, you know that you 
are lying; you know perfectly well 
that I look as though I were 65. I 
shall never live to 55 years of age.’’ 

He then stated that all his family 
on his father’s side for several gen- 
erations had died of hypertension 
before they were 50. In other words, 
this gentleman’s heredity relative to 
his blood vessels and general circula- 
tory system was defective. 

To summarize this section, in- 
heritance of high grade organs, both 
structurally and functionally, is an 
important aspect of physical fitness. 

To push this aspect of physical 
fitness a little further, let us con- 
sider the functioning of some of the 
glands of internal secretion. As is 
well known, the ‘‘normal’’ function- 
ing of the thyroid gland is the most 
desirable. The individual whose thy- 
roid gland functions at too high a 
rate (hyperthyroidism) and the in- 
dividual whose gland functions at 


State University of lowa 


too low a level (hypothyroidism) 
are both in the category of those 
with mal-functioning glands. The 
same is true of the pituitary and of 
other glands of internal secretion as 
well. In other words, it would ap- 
pear as though the average func- 
tioning of these glands represents 
nature’s best experience. Hence, it 
is certainly not true that the highest 
degree of functioning of such or- 
gans is desirable; it is the normal or 
average functioning that seems to 
be the most desirable, to represent 
that type of heredity, so far as or- 
gan functioning is concerned, which 
is best. 

The same thing relative to normal 
hereditary functioning is true of 
other organs as well. When one’s 
heredity in this respect is good, one 
is well started on the way towards 
a potentially good physical fitness. 


GOOD HEALTH 

The next aspect of a good physi- 
cal fitness is the lack of pathological 
functioning of the organs: in other 
words, a person is healthy or, con- 
versely, not ill. He does not suffer 
from infections, bacterial or virus, 
that sap his energies. This is par- 
ticularly important as he becomes 
older. A 60-year-old man has had 
three times as much time to accumu- 
late physiological and pathological 
insults as a 20-year-old person has 
had. Hence the absence of drains 
and strains is important. Being 
healthy is, in a way, only the nega- 
tive side of physical fitness, but it 
is nevertheless a prerequisite. 
GOOD HYGIENIC HABITS 

A third necessary aspect is good 
hygienic habits or, conversely, the 
absence of bad hygienic habits. It 
has repeatedly been pointed out by 
experts in the field of hygiene that 
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bad hygienic habits pile up. For 
example, it may not be of great 
detriment that an individual have 
one mildly detrimental hygienic 
habit, such as smoking a few ciga- 
rettes a day. When, however, to 
smoking he adds the bad habit of the 
ingestion of too much alcohol, the 
chronic ingestion of too much food, 
the habit of lack of exercise, the 
habit of worrying, etc., these bad 
habits pile up in their effects and 
greatly reduce the individual’s 
physical fitness. 

It is not only over-eating that 
tends to be detrimental, but unwise 
eating. It has been long known by 
dentists! that unwise selection. of 
foods makes for the breakdown of 
teeth and even for the malshaping 
of the whole face. The same type of 
unwise eating or unwise selection of 
foods may make also for malshaping 
of the pelvis or other bony struc- 
ture. Similarly, it has been shown? 
that the selection of a too rich diet 
results in an oversupply of serum 
cholesterol, with the resulting tend- 
ency towards an exaggerated num- 
ber of coronary occlusions in that 
segment of the population that 
adopts this type of diet. 

So far, we have considered the 
effects on physical fitness of what 
the individual is born with, and of 
the things that he should not do 
Now for the positive aspects. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

To be physically fit in the sense 
of the functioning of the neuro- 
muscular systems, one needs an 





1Weston A. Price, Nutrition and Physi- 
cal Degeneration. New York: P. B. Hoe- 
ber, Ine., 1939. 

2Ancel Keys, ‘‘The Diet and Degenera- 
tive Heart Disease.’’ Proceedings of the 
42nd Annual Meeting of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, 
1954. 
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adequate amount of strength and 
endurance. This writer thinks that 
adequate may be defined differently 
for people whose demands are dif- 
ferent. For example, what would 
be adequate for a furniture mover 
would be more than adequate for a 
stenographer—but if either is to be 
fit, the amount of strength and of 
endurance should be more than com- 
pletely adequate for that person’s 
emergency need, for off-the-job work, 
and for recreation. This may be 
made a little clearer by two analogies 
relative to strength. 


A. Suppose the reader were 
asked, during the colder part of the 
year, to wear under his clothing a 
jacket weighted with lead to the 
point where it weighed approxi- 
mately 30 pounds, and let us sup- 
pose that he were requested to wear 
this all day long from the time that 
he arose in the morning until he 
retired at night. His probable re- 
action would be, ‘‘Don’t be silly! 
If I wore that kind of a 30-pound 
pack all day, I should be all-in by 
noon!’’ His reaction would be a 
correct one; but if an individual of 
normal weight were to be ‘‘under- 
muscled’’ to the extent of 30 pounds 
and carrying his full normal weight, 
he would be just as much all-in by 
noon as he would if he were nor- 
mally muscled and carrying that 
much overweight. Hence, it should 
be clear that the person whose mus- 
cular system is not up to carrying 
his weight under normal cirecum- 
stances is just as much handicapped 
as is the individual who carries the 
extra load. 

B. For a second analogy, let us 
suppose that it were possible to 
equip the reader with a sort of 
strength-rheostat that was located, 
let us say, on the abdomen. All 
that the reader would have to do 
to turn his strength down or up 
would be to turn a little dial. If 
he turned the strength down 30 per 
cent, he probably would not be able 
to get out of bed in the morning 
without aid. Would the reader leave 
this dial where it is, or would he 
turn it up 10, 20, 30 per cent? Most 
sensible people would probably ex- 
periment to find the point at which 
the individual functioned most effi- 








ciently—and for a large percentage 
of our readers this would mean that 
he would turn it up a considerable 
degree. If, on the other hand, he 
turned it up too far, his weight 
would go up and he would probably 
have a degree of muscular develop- 
ment which was not particularly 
eompatible with an optimum fune- 
tioning for most people in the more 
or less sedentary occupations in 
which most of us function. 

The following is simply my edu- 
cated guess: I believe, however, 
that what would be a normal strength 
for most people would be a Strength 
Quotient (Physical Fitness Index) 
of about 115 for the more sedentary 
persons, to one of about 170 for 
those with the most active occupa- 
tions, such as laborers, furniture 
movers, professional football players, 
ete. 


ENDURANCE 
As to endurance, there are many 
kinds of endurance. For a discus- 
sion of this, see reference given. 
At this point I will mention only 
four types. 
(Concluded on page 38) 


°C. H. MeCloy. ‘‘ Endurance.’’ The Phys- 
ical Educator, May 1948. 
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HE ISSUE of physical fitness 
of American youth is causing 
physical educators to consider their 
physical education programs in light 
of contributions to fitness. Several 
studies have been made to determine 
the relative influence of various 
physical education activities on the 
development of elements common- 
ly ascribed to ‘‘ physical fitness.’’ 
No clear picture is apparent. 
Many investigators have attacked 
the problem, but in most studies 
only a few physical education activi- 
ties have been sampled and, there- 
fore, each study compares different 
eroups of activities. Also, the in- 
vestigators have chosen different 
elements of physical fitness to study. 
In the group of studies listed at 
the end of this article, the follow- 
ing elements are involved: strength 
(general, arm and shoulder girdle, 
leg, abdominal), muscular endur- 
ance, circulatory responses, respira- 
tory responses, reaction time, speed, 
agility, co-ordination, endurance, 
and flexibility. No attempt is made 
here to cover the areas of social and 
emotional fitness. 


STUDIES ON MEN 

Two studies which investigated 
the effect of various service courses 
on muscular endurance test scores 
of college men were carried out by 
Fordham (9) and Berrafato (3). 
Fordham studied basic conditioning, 
badminton, apparatus, and individu- 
al tumbling stunts; Berrafato stud- 
ied boxing, wrestling, weight lifting, 
and volleyball. Berrafato also stud- 
ied the effect of participation in an 
intramural program. 

The scores made on the muscular 
endurance test at the end of instrue- 
tion in these activities can be ecom- 
pared, since the two studies used the 
same tests and experimental pattern. 
According to muscular endurance 
test scores, the activities ranked as 
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follows: basic conditioning, 19; ap- 
paratus, 18; weight lifting, 11; box- 
ing, 11; intramural participation, 
9; individual tumbling stunts, 8; 
wrestling, 6.5; volleyball, 5; bad- 
minton, 3. 

In one of these studies, it was 
found that, although an intramural 
participation group had the highest 
score at the beginning, they gained 
more in muscular endurance than 
those in the volleyball, wrestling, or 
badminton classes. The latter three 
were not found to contribute much 
to all-round muscular endurance. 





MacKenzie (14) studied ten ac- 
tivities in the men’s program and 
concluded that a general corrective 
program consisting of exercises, 
cross-country, and hockey yielded 
the greatest dividends in physical 
development and that football 
yielded the least, with wrestling 
about on a par. 

Landiss (13) recently reported a 
study of the effect of eight activities 
on physical fitness and motor abili- 
ty of college men. He found that the 
tumbling-gymnasties and condition- 
ing groups made the greatest gains 
in physical fitness. There was no 
significant difference between weight 
training, wrestling, volleyball and 
boxing. All were superior to swim- 
ming in improving physical fitness. 





The wrestling, conditioning, vol- 
leyball, and tumbling-gymnastics 
eroups made significant gains in 
motor ability. Weight lifting and 
tennis resulted in less gain, and 
swimming and boxing contributed 
least to the development of motor 
ability. 

Harrison (10) reported that mod 
erate endurance swimming (inter- 
mediate level—only a few lengths 
ever completed at one time) is not 
adequate to build strength but im- 
proves mainly the circulatory-res- 
piratory responses, ability in the 





vertical jump, and total body-reac- 
tion time. 

These results were substantiated 
by Nakamura’s study (16) of an 
adult male who swam three-fourths 
of a mile per day, swimming 100 or 
200 yard sprints at five-minute in- 
tervals for a period of ten weeks. 
He found considerable gain in the 
heart condition index (Cureton’s) 
and on five flexibility tests, and a 
loss of total proportional strength. 
He concluded that the net gains 
were dominantly cardiovascular. 

Wolbers (24) studied volleyball 
and reported that improvements in 
physical fitness were not impressive 
and that the results created doubt 
that volleyball at the beginner’s 
level is of much value in developing 
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S vary your program 


by MARION R. BROER University of Washington 


fitness. 

Bryant (5) reported the effects 
of handball instruction on physical 
fitness. He found that those who 
had participated in handball made 
significant gains in some circulatory 
tests, but not in respiratory tests, 
dynamometer strength, or speed in 
the agility run. 

3rodt (4) investigated the value 
of weight training to physical fit- 
ness. He found it effective in im- 
proving strength, Schneider and 
Brouha Test scores, vital capacity, 
and speed in the agility run. Some 
authorities have suggested that 


weight training may; while devel- 
oping strength, reduce speed. Wil- 
kins (23) studied this problem and 
found no slowing effect in speed 
of arm movement. In fact, the arm 
speed of those receiving instruction 
in weight lifting improved as much 
during a semester as that of those 
taking elementary swimming and 
golf (but not more). Masley (15) 
and his co-workers reported similar 
results when comparing weight lift- 
ing to volleyball. The weight lifters 
improved more in both strength 
and speed than did those taking 
volleyball. 

Wilbur (22) studied the effort 
on physical fitness of a sports pro- 
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gram as compared to an apparatus 
program, The sports included in 
the study were boxing, wrestling, 
track and field, soccer, and swim- 
ming. The apparatus activities in- 
cluded were the horizontal bar, 
parallel bars, sidehorse, buck, rings, 
mats, and ropes. He reported that 
he found the sports method supe- 
rior in improving total physical 
fitness, arm and shoulder girdle 
strength, body co-ordination, and 
agility. The methods were equally 
effective in the areas of arm and 
shoulder co-ordination, speed of the 
legs, endurance, and jumping or 
leg strength. 

In general, the studies dealing 
with men indicate beneficial effects 
on physical fitness, or certain ele- 
ments of physical fitness, following 
instruction in conditioning, 
nasties, and weight lifting, and little 
effect following volleyball, swim- 
ming, tennis, and football (at the 
level of instruction studied). Stud- 
ies disagree on the relative value 
of apparatus (Forham high, Wilbur 
lower than sports), boxing (Ber- 
rafato high, Landiss low), and 
wrestling (Landiss high, MacKen- 
zie low) and one study showed 
little effect on physical fitness after 
weight lifting (Landiss). The dis- 
agreement is probably due to the 
comparison of different activities, 
the investigation of various ele- 
ments involved in physical fitness, 
and variations in the courses them- 
selves—level, material, teaching 
method, ete. 


gym- 





STUDIES ON WOMEN 

Bennett (2) studied the relative 
contributions of modern dance, 
folk dance, basketball, and swim- 
ming to agility, co-ordination, 
strength, flexibility, and speed. In 
summing up, she listed these activi- 
ties in order of their contributions: 
1. Swimming; 2. Modern dance and 


.in developing agility, 





Swim- 
ming was more effective than folk 
dance in developing all of the ele- 


basketball; 3. Folk dancing. 


ments studied. It was more effec- 
tive than modern dance and basket- 
ball in developing abdominal 
strength and back flexibility, al- 
though by the end of 16 weeks the 
differences were less marked than 
at the end of eight weeks. Speed 
was the only element that was de- 
veloped to approximately the same 
degree in folk dance as in modern 
dance and swimming. In all others, 
modern dance instruction was more 
effective than folk dance. Basket- 
ball was superior to folk dance 
co-ordination, 
general strength, and hip flexibility. 

These results for swimming give 
a different picture than the studies 
of men previously discussed. Of 
course, different activities and some 
different physical fitness elements 
are involved. However, this study 
indicates more improvement in 
strength as a result of swimming 
than do the others. 

Two of these activities (modern 
dance and basketball) were studied 
by Ball (1), along with skiing. The 
results of the modern dance, basket- 
ball, and skiing groups were com- 
pared with those of a non-activity 
group. She found that the skiing 
group increased most in both the 
P.F.I. and the strength index. Mod- 
ern dance was second and basketball 
third. The basketball 
were not as significant as those for 
skiing and modern dance. The non- 
activity group had no significant 
increase in either. 

The Smalleys (19, 20) investi- 
gated the effect of participation in 
ten different activities on the en- 
durance and the arm and shoulder 
girdle strength of college women. 
The activities ranked as follows in 
increasing endurance and strength: 


inereases 


(Continued on next page) 
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Activity Endurance (19) Arm & Shoulder Strength (20) 
Level of Level of 
Rank signficance Rank significance _ 
=, = | =. Lee neem 
Swimming 1 1% ‘| 9 27% 
Folk Dance - | 2 1% | 8 8% 
Badminton —_ ; 3 1% 4 1% 
Dance fundamentals _ | 4 1% 2 1% 
Volleyball 5 2% | 1 1% 
ee 6 3% 7 8% 
Fencing . 7 4% | 10 (loss) not significant 
Basketball __ 8 6% 6 1% 
[a eee 9 7% | 3 2% 
Tennis | 10 10% 5 Sa 
There was no difference in the consisting of time events, run varia- 


means of non-activity control groups 
in either endurance or arm and 
shoulder girdle strength. 

These results for swimming 
agree with the studies of men, 
which indicated that instruction in 
swimming contributes more to en- 
durance than to strength develop- 
ment. Apparently, folk dance also 
makes a greater contribution to 
endurance than to some of the 
other elements of physical fitness. 
Modern dance seems to rank high 
in all of these studies. Volleyball 
ranks higher in the Smalley studies 
on girls than in the studies on men. 

It is interesting to note that 
badminton ranks so much higher 
than tennis in increasing endurance 
(badminton, 3 and tennis, 10). This 
is probably due to the fact that 
even the relatively unskilled are 
able to keep a badminton bird in 
play in some manner and therefore 
more activity results than is the 
case in tennis where the beginners 
are unable to hit the ball over the 
net consistently enough to cause 
students to move about the court 
rapidly. 

Walters (21) studied the effect 
of prescribed strenuous exercises on 
the physical efficiency of women 
and found that short intensive 
training improved physical fitness. 
She also found that this improve- 
ment lasted only two weeks follow- 
ing cessation of practice of the 
exercises. 


STUDIES ON CHILDREN 

Rath (17) reported a study of 
the effect of different types of phys- 
ical education programs on the 
strength index of ninth-grade boys. 
He compared an experimental 
group which was given a program 
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tions, rhythmic conditioning exer- 
cises, basic events, and game fun- 
damentals to groups in three 
different high schools that received 
the normal program for the particu- 
lar school. He found greater 
improvement in strength in the 
experimental group and concluded 
that a program planned to achieve 
specific results can produce a strong 
body, and that greater physical 
development seems to be achieved 
by the program used with the ex- 
perimental group than by the pro- 
gram in vogue in high schools. 
Hutinger (12) has reported that 
ten minutes of special exercises on 
horizontal ladders during the phys- 
ical education period over a period 
of three months produced signifi- 
cantly greater gains in upper body 
strength of 8, 9, and 10-year-olds. 
Morris, in an unpublished paper, 
also reported significant increases 
in arm and shoulder girdle strength 
of children through the use of 
ladders, bars, and rings on the 
playground. Her study dealt with 
children in the first three grades. 


VARIED PROGRAM FOR FITNESS 

It is obvious that the value of an 
activity to physical fitness depends 
upon the elements of physical fit- 
ness being discussed. Also, the 
contribution which any activity 
can make to these various elements 
will vary with the teacher, the skill 
level of the class, and the incentive 
of the students. Some activities 
offer less possibility for developing 
some of the commonly accepted 
elements of physical fitness because 
of the nature of the activity, the 
lack of continuous movement in- 
volved (archery), or the high de- 
gree of skill demanded before con- 





tinuous activity is possible (tennis). 
To increase cardio-respiratory en- 
durance, activity must increase 
heart rate and respiration; to de- 
velop strength, muscles must be 
overloaded. 

All studies dealing with the con- 
ditioning-exercise type of program 
found considerable improvement in 
many elements of physical fitness. 
This would be expected, since the 
material can be geared to those 
fitness elements found to be at a 
low level in the particular group, 
without being hampered by a frame- 
work as is the case in a sport ac- 
tivity. However, this type of pro- 
gram alone does not lead to the 
development of specifie skills 
necessary to a high level of fitness 
in this civilization; its chief con- 
tribution is to the organic objectives 
of physical fitness. It seems obvi- 
ous that a varied program will be 
necessary if all-round fitness is the 
goal. 
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court — Voit goes with the game! 





Voit builds many different basketballs — 
each specially constructed for a different 
age group, skill, playing condition or budget. 
Voit has the reputation for long-lasting, high 
quality athletic equipment for the beginner 
or for the Varsity. If you’re looking for the 
best, remember — Voit goes with the game! 
XB20 OFFICIAL BASKETBALL 
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championship play. Unequalled performance 
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durability and performance for indoor and 
outdoor play. 


CB8 JUNIOR SIZE BASKETBALL 

Same top quality construction as CB2. 28” 
circumference. For pre-high school game 
play. 


JB2 REGULATION BASKETBALL 
Moderately priced, long-lasting quality ball. 




















American living — a threat 
to FITNESS 
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HE STUDY of human fitness is 

an examination of life. It can 
be approached from a world view, a 
community view, an organ-system 
view, or a cellular view. 

Physiologists conventionally em- 
ploy the organ-system view and oc- 
easionally venture an _ individual 
view. The community view, how- 
ever, is the most useful in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 
This view is an extremely bold one 
for a physiologist to attempt, but 
I find it the most challenging. 

The study of fitness from the com- 
munity view does not exclude con- 
siderations of world, individual, or- 
gan-system, and cellular conditions. 
Varying world resources and eli- 
mates, and cellular constituents and 
environments all affect human fit- 
ness. In adopting the community 
standpoint, these influences are kept 
in perspective. 


FITNESS OF ENVIRONMENTS 

The term ‘‘fitness’’ describes ade- 
quacy of interactions of organisms 
with their environments. Both or- 
ganisms and environments may be 
unfit for each other, and both must 
be taken into consideration in evalu- 
ating fitness. As an example, phy- 
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siological studies of school perform- 
ance of third-grade children in one 
district revealed that, in general, 
those who evidenced delayed matu- 
ration were failing to meet the de- 
mands of the school environment. 
The school :environment and the 
hypomature children were unfit for 
each other. The hypomature chil- 
dren, being otherwise healthy, were 
fit for an environment containing 
lesser demands. 

Organisms and their environments 
comprise an interacting system. 
The kinds of organisms and their 
roles in the structure and organiza- 
tion of the interacting system are 
factors in evaluating the fitness of 
the organisms as a group. 

In the United States today we 
are developing a culture of ‘‘good 
living’’ in which ease and comfort 
are major goals. Mechanization 
has largely replaced human brawn 
and automation is supplementing 
human brain. We are experiencing 
a degree of leisure unknown to any 
human culture, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
UNDEMANDING ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental demands are being 
reduced to a level in which physio- 
logically inferior members of the 
community can thrive. There are 
now very few occupational tasks 
which require the employment of 
the physiologically superior segment 
of the population. Thus, the whole 
interacting system is totally fit at 
the moment. 

The threat is that an environment 
with low demands will weaken a 
community. Without an assertion 
of strength, it is not known who are 
weak and who are robust. The phy- 
siologically inferior are functioning 
at near capacity while the superior 
are able to increase outputs many- 
fold—and there is no way to differ- 
entiate the two types without plac- 


ing both under a regimen of in- 
creased demands. 

In a community with low de- 
mands, physiological superiority is 
unrecognized and does not enter 
into the selection process in choosing 
a mate. Where demands are great, 
such as in the rugged agricultural 
communities of the high Andes, 
marital selection on the basis of ath- 
letic and physical work ability for 
generations has exerted a selective 
influence on the physiological in- 
tegrity of its population. No such 
selective genetic process is taking 
place in the United States and none 
is likely in the forseeable future. 
The United States is now a nation 
virtually without physiological 
ideals. 


EFFECTS OF LOW FITNESS 

If wars and other prolonged na- 
tional emergencies which tax our 
vigor are avoided, and if physiologi- 
cal demands are continued to be 
lowered by replacing human with 
physical energy, a low fitness will 
be adequate. 

An important question is: How 
far can physiological demands be 
lowered before human vitality is 
affected? Bed rest is known to re- 
duce total energy level and mental 
functions. If man lies too quietly, 
bones dissolve, pressure reduces cir- 
culation causing death of tissue, 
muscles atrophy, fascia contracts, 
and neuromuscular and vasomotor 
co-ordinations are forgotten. Ha- 
bitual quiet sitting produces similar, 
but lesser effects. Resulting lower 
levels of energy and mental function 
produce a contentment with inac- 
tivity and, in a sense, the aim of 
ease and comfort is reached. 


EASE AND WELL-BEING 

Ease and comfort, from a physio- 
logical point of view, are insufficient 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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The above drawing was made from an architect's rendering 
of New Trier High after the current six million dollar re- 
modeling program is completed. Practically every phase of 
the school will benefit from this expansion program, which 
will provide the 3,000 students with the finest in high school 
educational facilities. 
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Concepts of health and 
FITNESS today 


by LEONARD A. SCHEELE, M.D. former Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


EACHERS and health person- 

nel are key members of the 
larger team that creates the fitness 
of our children and young people. 
The team includes other school per- 
sonnel, private physicians, recrea- 
tion personnel, community leaders 
in every field related to childhood 
and youth, and—most important of 
all— parents and the youngsters 
themselves. 

I want to give you here a thumb- 
nail sketch of the interests and ac- 
tivities of the Nation’s medical scien- 
tists and the various health organi- 
zations in the fitness of children and 
youth. 


DEFINING FITNESS AND HEALTH 

Over the years, I have given con- 
siderable thought to the question of 
just what is fitness. Many defini- 
tions have been presented by differ- 
ent groups, but the heart of the mat- 
ter seems to elude us, just as it’ has 
eluded us in trying to find a perfect 
definition of health. Fitness and 
health are invisible characteristics of 
the individual human being; but 
they are also rather abstract concepts 
which even experts find difficult to 
express in concrete terms as goals 
toward which an individual should 
strive. 

One reason for this difficulty may 
be that we do not always keep in 
mind the important factor of change. 
The ever-changing life processes 
create within the individual an ever- 
changing ideal of fitness. The con- 
stantly changing environment in 
which he lives reacts with the life- 
processes and similarly alters the 
concept of fitness and health. 


NEW CONCEPTS OF HEALTH 

Medical science is enormously con- 
cerned with these basic life-processes, 
their interaction with the environ- 
ment, and the total effect on indi- 
vidual fitness and health. Many of 
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these problems still are little under- 
stood; but as medical research is 
constantly clearing away the under- 
brush, new concepts of personal 
health are emerging, especially con- 
cepts of health in children and youth. 

We have by no means won all the 
battles against communicable dis- 
eases but it is certain that none of 
them — not even poliomyelitis, the 
most recent infectious disease prin- 
eipally occurring in childhood to 
come under preventive attack—breed 
the same fear in parents and teach- 
ers as they once did. If there is no 
satisfactory immunizing agent, there 
usually are many new drugs to treat 
the disease and cure the child quick- 
ly. Notable, of course, in the group 
for which medical science does not 
as yet have adequate means of pre- 
vention and cure are the common 
cold and similar upper respiratory 
virus infections. 


DRAMATIC ADVANCES 

The life-saving due to these ad- 
vances in medical science is dra- 
matic. It has been estimated, for 
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“Nothing to worry about— 








I'll find it yet.’”’ 


(Courtesy Journal of the American 
Medical Association) 





example, that about 1.5 million lives 
have been saved in the past 15 years 
as a result of improved methods for 
the treatment of such diseases as in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, streptococ- 
eal infections (including scarlet 
fever and puerperal sepsis), syphilis, 
and appendicitis. 

The life-saving record is only part 
of the story. I doubt if we shall 
ever be able to estimate the benefits 
to the health of children and youth 
owing to their greater freedom from 
infectious diseases. 

It would seem that in the next 
generation—perhaps in two or three 
decades— American children and 
youth could be virtually free of such 
major causes of ill health as dental 
decay, ear defects due to strepto- 
eoccal infections, chronic nephritis, 
tuberculosis, disabling rheumatic 
heart disease, and crippling polio- 
myelitis. 


PLANNED FITNESS PROGRAMS 

What does this possibility imply 
for the Nation’s resources for physi- 
eal fitness, health education, and 
recreation? On the positive side, it 
means that large proportions of the 
increasing school populations should 
be able to participate in well-planned 
fitness programs, focused upon the 
needs of the individual child and 
youth. On the negative side, it 
means that other causes of ill health 
and handicapping must be given 
greater attention by all groups con- 
cerned with our children and youth. 

Much chronic disease and mental 
illness develops as a result of the 
tetal experience, from the moment 
of conception onward. As we are 
better able to control threats to fit- 
ness that arise from the environment 
—ineluding infections and poor nu- 
trition—we must be prepared to deal 
with other causes of disability in 
children and to plan our fitness pro- 

(Concluded on pages 66-67) 
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You will want your girls to see 


> 
* 
“The Story of Menstruation” 
, * 
by Walt Disney Productions 4» 
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Asinnta girls’ ‘“‘growing-up”’ questions is really very simple—when 
you have this educational program to help! It begins with the wonderful 
movie by Walt Disney Productions, ‘““The Story of 
Menstruation.”’ This 10-minute, 16 mm. film, in sound 
and color, has been shown to more than 20 million 
schoolgirls. Even though some of your students 

may have seen it when they were pre-teens, they’ll 
find it helpful to see it again, from their new 

teen-age viewpoint. The movie and supplementing 
booklet ‘‘Very Personally Yours” are highly 

successful teaching aids being used in schools 
throughout the country. 


“The Story of Menstruation” explains growing up. The film is available free 
this normal function with such clarity, (except for return postage) on short- 
charm and faultless taste—it has term loan. 

earned the enthusiastic approval of 


parents, educators, doctors, nurses, “Very Personally Yours’’—a 20-page 
church groups. Scientific facts and booklet planned for girls 12 and over 
advice on healthy everyday living get —supplements the motion picture. It 


the delightful Disney touch of humor gives teen-age girls details about men- 
that is reassuring as it helps drive struation, exercises, grooming, sports, 
home important points. Helps girls social contacts. You may order the 
understand menstruation and adopt a booklet in quantity so that each girl 
wholesome, mature attitude toward has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


**You're A Young Lady Now” 




















r 
—especially written for girls 
9 to 12, this illustrated, easy- : ’ we 
reading booklet prepares | ee = Cellucotton Division 
the pre-teen for menstrua- secnch Wh oa “ . 
tion. Tells her all she needs ) 
to know at her age. Gives addi- sg tov — eae for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
tional helpful, healthful tips. oy oe Nea 
4 - . Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) _.._ sa 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
y 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
‘ . | Also send the following: 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. I copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
rs Hundreds of teachers helped copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
a organize this flexible teach- | [] Physiology Chart ([] Teaching Guide 
& Z ing guide. You’ll find it 
adaptable to any teaching Name eee 
~. situation. The large color | School 
1 © chart on menstrual physi- | ‘ 
ology is designed for class- Street City Zone 


room lectures L Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 








Recreation’s role in 


TOTAL FITNESS 


by HOWARD G. DANFORD Florida State University, Tallahassee 


STUDY of history reveals that 

in the early stages of a na- 
tion’s life action flourishes. As the 
nation fights its way to the top, its 
citizens live a frugal, hardy, vigor- 
ous, active existence. Fitness is ree- 
ognized by the individual as a pre- 
requisite to survival and by the state 
as an essential factor in its march 
toward greatness. 

But when that nation is no longer 
faced with a struggle for survival, 
when it possesses both wealth and 
leisure, when it has reached the top, 
when it can choose between the ac- 
tive and the sedentary life, in al- 
most every instance it has preferred 
ease and luxury and the softness 
which is their inevitable result. 


NEED FOR AN ACTIVE LIFE 
Recreation can make an important 
contribution to fitness by providing 
varied@pportunities for man to live 
an active life through sports and 
games, dance, arts and crafts, music 
and drama, camping, and all the 


many challenges of the out-of-doors. 
For if the people of a nation de- 
light, in large numbers, in the vigor- 
ous struggle, in the development and 
use of a high degree of skill in ac- 
tive sports and games, in the doing, 
in the thrill of achievement, and in 
the honor accorded to real accom- 
plishment, we can be reasonably 
sure that their civilization will have 
within it certain’ of the seeds of 
greatness. 

On the other hand, if there is a 
tendency to shun the toil essential 
to the development of excellence, to 
choose the easier role of the specta- 
tor, to shrink from the shock of the 
conflict, to prefer the inactive life, 
there is grave danger that biological 
and spiritual deterioration may be- 
come so general as to threaten the 
continued existence of that civiliza- 
tion. 

There can be, of course, no com- 
pulsion from without, for activities 
must be freely chosen; otherwise, 


there is no recreation. This means 
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“Let me put it this way ... if you 
were a building you’d be condemned.” 































that men must want to participate 
in activities or they won’t partici- 
pate. It also means that one of our 
most important tasks is to discover 
how to get people to want to be ac- 
tive. 


RECREATION AND EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH 

This has been called the ‘‘ Age of 
Anxiety.’’ It certainly is an age of 
tension and nervousness. The use 
of ‘‘Anxiety Pills’’ is an item of 
news interest to all and of concern 
to many. Some psychiatrists have 
pointed out that man has become too 
civilized a creature for his own 
good. Instead of pounding the 
table when he is angry or releasing 
his feelings by slamming the door, 
kicking the furniture, or exploding 
in a few well-chosen expletives, he 
restrains his belligerent 
He bottles up his aggressions, thus 
building up tensions that render 
him unhappy, impair his health, and 
reduce his life expectancy. 

S. R. Slavson! points out: ‘‘We 
consider a person well brought up 
when he has repressed his impulses. 
The fact is, they cannot be entirely 
repressed. Our knowledge of mental 
health, though still in its infancy, 
has demonstrated that attempts at 
full repression without providing 
some satisfactory outlets result in 
more or less serious mental and 
physical ill-health.’’ 

Other writers? emphasize that 
when the emotions are aroused and 


impulses. 


(Concluded on page 79) 


1S. R. Slavson, Recreation and the Total 
Personality. New York 7: Association 
Press, 1946, p. 34. 

2 Franz Alexander, Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine. New York 3: W. W. Norton and 
Co., Ine., 1950, p. 59; Larry Freeman and 
Edith MecStern, Mastering Your Nerves— 
How To Relax Through Action. New 
York 10: Grossett and Dunlop, 1946, p. 21. 
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Game-Tested 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Now 


OFFICIAL 


and Ready 
to Roll! 








@ Fast growing acceptance of rubber- 
covered footballs and basketballs by 
coaches and players alike has led to 
two important rules changes. 


@ For Pennsylvania it is the successful 
result of a long period of testing under 
actual game conditions. 


e@ Rules change provides for Pennbilt 
basketballs and footballs to be official 
for varsity play starting with the 
1956 season. 


1. Basketball *( Rule 1-12) Beginning with the 
1956-1957 season, a ball having a cover other 
than leather but meeting all other specifica- 
tions is legal for any high school or 
Y.M.C.A. game. 


*Official basketball rules of the National 
Basketball Committee of the U.S. and 
Canada. 


2. Football **( Rule 1-3-1) By agreement of 
both teams or by conference adoption or by 
election of either team while on offense, a 
properly constructed rubber-covered football 
(such as PF-6) may be used in varsity play. 

**Official football rules of N.C. A.A. and 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Association. 
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indicated that the various con- 
stitutional types of individuals look 
and behave differently,! and it is 
important to select activities for im- 
proving the fitness of children and 
youth in accordance with our knowl- 


| RAE san research has 















































High mesomorphy of the ectomorphic 
mesomorph, S-253* 


edge of body types. The time is long 
past for assuming that an activity is 
suitable for all children of the same 
age and sex. 


SHELDON’S STUDY 

Studying the photographs of 
thousands of college men, Sheldon 
found that body types seemed to 
classify themselves according to the 
three dominant components of endo- 


1See references at end of article. 
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morphy, mesomorphy, and _ ecto- 
morphy.? All individuals possess 
each of the components in a varying 
degree. 

The physical educator can use this 
knowledge of constitutional psychol- 
ogy® (and the somatotype) to en- 
rich his teaching program. The 
average instructor should easily be 
able to pick out by inspection* the 
primary component, and, with little 
more difficulty, select the secondary 
eomponent. Thus, the teacher should 
be able to tell whether a certain 
pupil is essentially a heavy, rugged 
mesomorphic endomorph or a lean 
and energetic mesomorphic ecto- 
morph. 

This study should have consider- 
able meaning to health and physical 
education personnel, particularly if 
they will refrain from interpreting 
the work as an exact science. It 
should be accepted as a useful tool 
which indicates the tendencies indi- 
viduals have toward certain kinds 
of behavior. 

Certainly, knowledge of an indi- 
vidual’s constitutional make-up is 
not the same as knowledge of his 
character. Persons with about the 
same temperamental formula may 
behave in different ways and exhibit 
very different characters. In short, 
temperamentally similar individuals 
can make dissimilar uses of their 
constitutional endowments. This is 
where the environmental modifica- 
tions come in. 








“William H. Sheldon, Varieties of 
Temperament. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. The names of the components come 
from the field of embryology. 

3Constitutional psychology deals with 
the psychological aspects of human be- 
havior as they relate to morphology and 
physiology of the body. 

4Carefully trained workers have obtained 
reliability and objectivity coefficients of 
.92 using the inspectional method of soma- 
totyping. See reference 2 at end of article. 


Body types and 


MEANING FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The three extreme somatotypes 
behave differently when exposed to 
the same educational stimuli.® In 
physical education classes the endo- 
morph is often called ‘‘fatty.’’ He 
goes through the motion of physical 
education activities but doesn’t 
really enjoy them. He is slow, awk- 
ward, lacks agility and strength, 
and enters the activity chiefly to be 
a part of the group. 


Extreme Endomorphs and Ectomorphs 
—From the physical education point 
of view, it is certain that the ex- 
treme endomorphs and ectomorphs 
present one problem after another. 
It might well be a serious mistake to 
try to make mesomorphic gymnasts 
out of them. Neither type feels com- 
fortable in the gymnasium. And 
whereas the endomorph enters group 
games easily, it is the ectomorph that 
prefers to remain ‘‘detached’’ and 
watch. 

The school teacher who under- 
stands body types will attempt to 
control group situations by holding 
down the exuberance of the meso- 
morphs while encouraging the other 
somewhat shy and sensitive individ- 
uals to enter the group activity and 
become a part of it. It will always 
be a bit difficult to get the ectomor- 
phic child to enter wholeheartedly 
into the group activity, for he tends 
to prefer a small circle of friends 
and to participate in quiet activities 
which do not involve a large number 
of people. 


Mesomorphs—It is the mesomorphic 
component that gives the individual 
the physical drive. Mesomorphy ties 
in well with physical fitness—the 
over-all capacity for activity. Ex- 


5Carl E. Willgoose, ‘¢Educational Im- 
plications of Constitutional Psychology,’’ 
Education, 73: 4 (Dec. 1952). 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


by CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


State University of New York, Oswego, New York 


Photos courtesy Athletic Dept., State University of New York, Oswego, N. Y. 


treme mesomorphs climb the moun- 
tains, have the accidents, are the 
leaders in society, tend to dominate 
the situation, are courageous, and 
make top athletes. One may examine 
any number of individuals ranking 
high or low in the two components 
of endomorphy and ectomorphy and 
tell a great deal about their potential 
motor and athletic ability by the 
degree of mesomorphy present in 
the structure. These are the tigers, 
lions, aguars, and power-horses of 
our society. They need, and very 
much love, pure exercise. Whereas 
the slim ectomorph standing in a 
gym suit is extremely sensitive to 
his surroundings and feels stark 
naked, the mesomorph tends to throw 
out his chest and say in effect ‘‘just 
look at me’’ or ‘‘watch me move 
about.’’ 


Endomorphs—Now the endomorph. 
When one seriously considers edu- 
eational aims and objectives in physi- 
cal education, it becomes obvious 
that the potential physical fitness of 
the endomorph is limited—especially 


High mesomorphy of the endomorphic 
mesomorph, S-4571° 
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when he is compared to a norm table 
that has been built on the perform- 
ances of extreme mesomorphs and 
fly-weight ectomorphs. Yet this 
visceratonic endomorph has little 
difficulty co-operating in a sporting 
situation. 

He is good to have around, for he 
often sees the humor in his lack of 
physical ability. He will learn, 
therefore, some recreational skill, 
such as fly-casting, shuffleboard, table 
tennis, horseshoes, ete. With a 
higher degree of mesomorphy, he 
will begin to lean toward team sports 
and enjoy participating in them. 

The extreme ectomorph, on the 
other hand, may steer clear of gym- 
nasiums unless his mesomorphy com- 
ponent is above a 3 or 4. When he 
leans toward exercise, he often pre- 
fers non-team situations. He goes 
out for track and field events, fenc- 
ing, tennis, and other single or dual 
activities. 


VITAL TO COACHING SUCCESS 

Men and women who spend hours 
training youths to perform athletic 
skills will find that the delicate re- 
lationship between the strengths of 
the three somatotype components is 
a valuable area to become familiar 
with. Sheldon points out that a foot- 
ball coach who cannot distinguish 
between a 5% and a 6 in meso- 
morphy may have trouble winning 
games. 


At least half the coach’s success 
in athletics is picking the right par- 
ticipants to train in the beginning. 
Although poorly constituted men 
become fair players in a sport, the 
champion athletes are rich in the 
constitutional factors supporting 
above-average motor ability. Merely 
exposing the endomorph to a vast 
amount of training will not measure- 
ably improve the agility and re- 
action time. 





athletes are 
born, not made. From a kinesiology 
and body mechanics point of view, 
the V-Man structure of the meso- 
morph (broad shoulders and narrow 
hips) is ‘‘engineered’’ for high fune- 


In many respects, 


tional motor ability. The pear- 
shaped structure of the extreme 
endomorph or the bean-pole physique 
of the ectomorph suggests one prob- 
lem after another when motor ability 
is solved. 


In the end, it seems to be the com- 
binations of these constitutional 
components that affords some insight 
into human behavior on the athletic 
field or in the gymnasium. Certain- 
ly, distance swimmers differ decided- 
ly from wrestlers, and basketball 
centers differ considerably from 
football quarterbacks. 


It will be helpful to the coach to 
note that the somatotypes differ in 
their ability to train down to an 
‘*ideal’’ playing weight. Generally, 
those men who gain weight fast 
when less active lose more when in 
training. The endomorphic meso- 
morphs, who make good athletes, will 
train down in weight some 12 per 
cent when in shape.* On the other 
hand, should the ectomorphic meso- 
morph lose this much weight in 
training, he might significantly re- 
duce his power and endurance. 


VARIETIES OF ATHLETES 
Within the area of a certain group 
of somatotypes, there are similar 
varieties of athletes which might ap- 
pear as in the following table :? 
(Concluded on pages 77-78) 


6For specific somatotype height-weight 
tables for men up to 60 years of age, see 
reference 10 at end of article (Sheldon’s 
Atlas of Men). 

TNeither the extreme endomorphs or 
ectomorphs consider motor activity seri- 
ously enough to engage in athletics. They 
are, therefore, omitted here. 










National 


NATIONAL 
Clinie was held in New York 

City, December 14, 15, and 16, 1955, 
to redefine the problem of Youth and 
Adult Fitness and prepare selected 
YMCA physical directors to give 
added leadership in Associations and 


YMCA Fitness 


provide co-operative support 
throughout the community. Forty 


carefully selected YMCA secretaries 
attended, representing all sections of 
the country. 


TESTING; PROGRAM-BUILDING 

During the three days, these men 
shared experiences and developed 
plans for a nation-wide YMCA em- 
phasis upon physical fitness testing 
and program-building, to help meet 
the current needs of individuals and 
groups. 

The clinic covered the following 
subjects: Today’s need; Purpose 
and value of testing; Review of tests 
now in use by YMCA’s (YMCA 
Athletic Achievement Program, 
YMCA Aquatic program, PFI, Cure- 
ten’s tests, Kraus-Weber Test, Bur- 





Fitness Program 


by HAROLD T. FRIERMOOD 


Secretary, Health and Physical Education 
National Board of the YMCA's 


All six Kraus-Weber tests being studied as part of the total clinic testing processes. 


Bonnie Prudden demonstrates a Kraus-Weber test item at the National 








YMCA Fitness Clinic, as the author and Dr. Hans Kraus (right) look on. 


pee test, Brace Motor Ability Test, 
and others) ; Program necessities for 
both sexes and different age groups; 
Program development; Practical 
work carried on in the gymnasium; 
Supervised practice to develop ap- 
proved testing technique; Discus- 
sions of motivational and organiza- 
tional procedures; Examination of 
current problems of leadership and 
administration; Procedures for im- 
proving local work; Development of 
plans for YMCA state and area fit- 
ness clinics and leadership certifica- 
tion procedures. Three grades of 
certification procedures were estab- 
lished for professional and volunteer 
leadership: (1) Physical Fitness 
Tester; (2) Certifier of Testers; (3) 
Master Certifier. 

Expert leadership for the clinic 
was supplied by Chairman H. L. 
Giles, clinie director; Harold T. 
F'riermood, National Board, 
YMCA’s, Leonard A. Larson, New 
York University ; Robert J. H. Kip- 
huth, Yale University, Hans Kraus, 
Department of Physical Medicine, 


at au 
Tiki) 








Bellevue Hospital, New York City; 
Bonnie Prudden, Physical Fitness 
Institute, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Harold L. Kistler, West Side YMCA, 
New York City; and Raymond J. 
Williams, New York State YMCA. 


PLATFORM OF FITNESS 

A platform of fitness in the YMCA 
was formulated as follows: 

A PLATFORM OF YMCA 
FITNESS 

Total fitness involves balance in 
all phases of living—mental, physi- 
cal, social, emotional and spiritual. 
As YMCA leaders we believe that: 

1. Physical fitness is one of the 
primary objectives of YMCA physi- 
cal education. 

2. We must help members develop 
and maintain optimum fitness. 

3. Findings of medical examina- 
tions and tests of fitness provide the 
basis for program and method. 

1. YMCA’s use many differ- 

ent tests such as: YMCA Aquatic 
YMCA Athletic Achieve- 
ment Program tests, Brace Motor 

Ability, Burpee, Cureton, Rogers 

(P.F.T.), gymnastic and 

many games skills tests. 

4. Members should be retested to 
determine progress and to help modi- 
fy future activity. 

5. Members should be educated 
in responsibilities for their own fit- 
ness and that of their children. 

6. The YMCA has a community 
responsibility in working for testing 
and developmental programs for all. 

7. Best available tests should be 
used in fitness programs. The Kraus- 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Fitness .. . of Youth 


(Continued from page 10) 


rector of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, American Medical Associa- 
tion; and Kenneth L, Wilson, com- 
missioner of athletics for the West- 
ern Conference. 


PARTICIPANTS 

AAHPER members and NEA 
staff personnel attending the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth were: 


Ruth Abernathy 

Lyle Ashby 

Theodore P. Bank 

Clifford L. Brownell 

Charles Bucher 

Lois Clark 

Mayhew C. Derryberry 

A. O. Duer 

Ray O. Dunean 

E. D. Fish 

Harold T. 

Comdr. Robert C. 
USN 

Edward D. Greenwood, M.D. 

Julia Grout 

Creighton J. Hale 

Thomas J. Hamilton 

George Hjelte 

Howard Hobson 

Delia Hussey 

Hans Kraus, M.D. 

Capt. Elliott Loughlin, USN 

Mabel Locke 

George Maksim, M.D. 

Simon A. McNeely 

Clarence Munn 

Edward W. Pastore 

Marjorie Phillips 

Joseph Prendergast 

Bonnie Prudden 

A. J. Rubino 

George Sargisson 

Elsa Schneider 

George Sirnio 

Julian Smith 

Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

George Van Bibber 

Kenneth L. Wilson 

Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D. 

Comdr. E. W. Wood, USN 


Friermood 
Griffen, Jr. 





THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


The profession's new film, They Grow 
Up So Fast, which was to have had its 
premiere at the Denver fitness conference, 
got an enthusiastic reception at the An- 
napolis conference. 

David Sarnoff, president of NBC, praised 
the film and told AAHPER Past-President 
Ruth Abernathy, who introduced the show- 
ing, that he intended to have it televised 
on the NBC hookup. 











CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAM 


The President’s Conference has 
awakened the Nation to the need for 
a totally fit youth and has pointed 
the way toward achieving this ob- 
jective. It is up to the schools to do 
a major part in carrying out the 
President’s Program for total fit- 
ness, with emphasis on better pro- 
grams of health education, physical 
education, and recreation for all 
children and youth. 

Immediately following the Con- 
ference, President Eisenhower issued 
an Executive Order establishing the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness (appointing Shane MacCarthy 
Executive Director) and a Presi- 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee 
on the Fitness of American Youth. 
The Executive Order is printed in 
full on page 10. The complete recom- 
mendations of the Conference will 
be published in a coming issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

Our Association is holding an 
AAHPER Fitness Conference this 
month to prepare a statement on fit- 
ness as a guide to Association activ- 
ities and to plan for implementation 
of the statement through programs 
of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. One hundred 
leaders have been invited to attend. 
The report of this Conference will 
also appear in a coming issue of the 
JOURNAL. * 





Age Group 1956 

5-8 years 14,249,000 

9-11 years 9,306,000 

12-14 years 8,226,000 

15-17 years 6,985,000 
Total 38,766,000 





LARGE INCREASE EXPECTED IN 5-17 AGE GROUP 


Delegates attending the President's Conference on Fitness of American Youth were 
primarily concerned with 5-17 year age group. This chart shows the estimated increase 
in boys and girls of this age range during the next nine years. 


1965 Increase 
15,013,000 764,000 
11,214,000 1,908,000 
11,267,000 3,041,000 
10,600,000 3,615,000 
48,094,000 9,328,000 
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GRE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. You want to do it 
clearly and simply . . . to answer their 








That’s why more and more teachers, parents and 
nurses are taking advantage of the Modess integrated 
program of educational material. You'll want to make 
use of this free material, too! 


e 
Coducatinnt 
CForifolio on 





l “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—a booklet for girls 12 and , ‘ ; 
* older. Fully explains menstruation . . . includes tips on Venstrya nyqiene 
health, beauty and poise. % 


2 “IT’S SO MUCH EASIER WHEN YOU KNOW’’—very informa- 
* tive booklet explaining physiology of menstruation and . a : 
tampon usage to older girls and women. FILM—“MOLLY GROWS UP” 


3 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’— 
* complete teaching portfolio. Includes four booklets, large 
anatomical chart and a general teaching guide. 
4 ‘‘MOLLY GROWS UP’’—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
"14... the first on menstruation done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 min- 
utes. (On free loan.) 


5 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
, first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . . may 
be stopped at any time for questions, etc. 35 mm., with or 
without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to keep.) 








FILMSTRIP—“‘CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp. 
a Box 5693-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 


Complete New 35 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Because . . .You Understand Menstrua- 


tion” with sound without sound. Record: 16", 12”, 


eW6¢ 2Qti Jniv. 12”. Rec spee ssired: Jate wanted 
mensti ual education Univ. 1 Record speed desired Dat ant 
16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (On free loan.) 
x ne Pa ete wanted Alternate ds 
prog ‘am K RE EK! Date wanted Alternate date. 
‘ The following booklets: 








Copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
: : Ds Copies of “It’s So Much Easier When You Know” 
fr om the mak ers of One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


Modess Sanitary Napkins Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


and Belts School Grade Course 
Street 


City 























Manpower and Rehabilitation 


A manpower study shows inadequate resources 


of paramedical and rehabilitation personnel 


by ARTHUR S. DANIELS 
Ohio State University 
AAHPER Representative 


TUDY of the national man- 
S power situation in the para- 
medical professions has been the 
mission of a special Subcommittee 
on Paramedical Personnel in Reha- 
bilitation and Care of the Chronic- 
ally Ill.t Physical education and 
recreation had representation as 
fields related to rehabilitation. 

As part of its work, the subcom- 
mittee made a careful analysis of 
Voluntary and Federal Agency 
programs for increasing the supply 
of personnel in each professional 
group of concern to the subcommit- 
tee. A full report was published.? 

This subcommittee was composed 
of 13 persons. Professional fields 
represented were medicine, nursing, 
speech and hearing therapy, hospital 
administration, physical therapy, oc- 
cupational therapy, medical social 
work, clinical and counseling psy- 
chology, and rehabilitation counsel- 
ing. Representatives from the Vet- 
erans’ Adminstration and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
Public Health Service, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, served as consultants. 


ROLE IN REHABILITATION 

Physical education and recreation 
were considered as related fields in 
this manpower study. Historical 
highlights indicating that the inter- 

*Authorized by the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

*Mobilization and Health Manpower: II. 
A Report of the Subcommittee on Para- 
medical Personnel in Rehabilitation and 
Care of the Chronically Ill. By the Health 
Resources Advisory Committee, Jan. 1956. 
87 pp. 
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est of physical educators in the im- 
provement of physical function dates 
back many years were brought out. 
The intensive interest shown by 
physical educators in rehabilitation 
in World War II and the last decade 
was also reported, with illustrations. 
In this phase of the report, the role 
of physical education and recreation 
in rehabilitation was described. The 
major points made were: improve- 
ment in over-all physical function ; 
acquisition of recreation and sports 
skills and knowledges; social and 
psychological adjustments; and the 
relationship of these developments 
to vocational rehabilitation. 

The role of physical education 
and recreation in rehabilitation was 
further discussed, with examples of 
the services rendered by four main 
eroups in our field: teachers of 
adapted physical education; recrea- 
tional therapists; corrective thera- 
pists; and physical reconditioning 
personnel in the military services. 
It was stressed that each of these 
four groups had their basic profes- 
sional education in the curriculum 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation. The last section of the 
ehapter on ‘‘Related Fields’’ cov- 
ered the work of teachers in special 
education working with exceptional 
children, as well as the vocational 
education presently offered for dis- 
abled and chronically ill adults. 


PERSONNEL 

With regard to teachers of 
adapted physical education, recrea- 
tional and corrective therapists, and 
physical reconditioning personnel, 
the manpower situation was analyzed 


insofar as available data permitted. 

In a discussion of physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and rehabilitation, 
the position was taken that these 
fields were not paramedical services 
as such, but operated as related 
professions. A strong effort was 
made to show the manner in which 
these fields contributed to the total 
rehabilitation. It was pointed out 
that some of the important out- 
comes in physical education and rec- 
reation were improvement in 
physical function, psychological ad- 
justment, and gains in social com- 
petence. These are goals highly 
prized in vocational rehabilitation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, the 
concluded : 

1. An undetermined number, but in 
the millions, of Americans of all ages, 
who suffer from physical disabilities and 
chronic illness, are in need of the serv- 
ices provided by the paramedical per- 
sonnel of concern to this Subcommittee. 

2. Clearly identifiable trends indicate 
that this number will increase rather 
than decrease in the future. 

3. Although the numbers of such per- 
sonnel trained each year have increased 
substantially within the past decade, 
today there are not sufficient numbers 
of paramedical personnel of concern to 
this subcommittee to provide those serv- 
ices which these citizens need. 

4. With the increased demand for the 
services resulting from possible casualties 
in the event of a national disaster, our 
present national supply of such personnel 
and our present levels of training of 
such personnel do not constitute an 
adequate mobilization base. 


subcommittee 


NEED FOR MORE DATA 

One of the beliefs growing out 
of the work with this subcommittee 
was the fact that information re- 
garding physical education and rec- 
reation personnel was not as well 
organized, or as readily available 
as was found in connection with 
the paramedical professions. For ex- 
ample, no one could tell how many 
qualified teachers of adapted physi- 
cal education are available and work- 
ing today. It is believed that one 
of the outcomes of this manpower 
study is the need for more accurate 
data regarding personnel resources 
in the fields of physical education 
and recreation. Perhaps such a 
study can be made in the near 
future.* 
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You're looking at the ultranew Center- 
Powered iron in which is achieved great concentration 
of weight directly in back of the hitting area. 
Adroit designing, for appearance as well as for weight 
displacement, imparts to this club that rare 
combination of beauty and power. What's more, 
the new Grand Slams are 
forged from STAINLESS— 
the premier metal for 
iron golf heads. 





Brand new for 1957, these 
confidence-inspiring wood 
beauties have in good share 
that head-power-feel for which 
H & B woods have long 
been noted. 


It’s looks, feel, and performance that count with golfers— 
the new Grand Slams have everything. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville, Kentucky 
Also Makers of Famous Louisville Slugger Bats 
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ISSUES 


Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


BASIC ISSUES is a new JOURNAL feature, designed to meet the needs of 
readers for a column in which current issues in health education, physical 
education, athletics, recreation, and outdoor education may be freely discussed 
by AAHPER members and people in related fields. Topics for discussion are 
selected by our JOURNAL Planning Committee and Division officers. The 
overwhelming choice for this first topic was a definition of fitness, so the Edi- 


tors asked for comments representing a cross-section of views 





a nutritionist, 


a high school coach, an elementary school teacher, a city director, a biologist, a 
physician, a health teacher, and a recreation specialist. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


““W hat considerations would guide you in developing a definition of 


fitness for the school-age child?” 


NUTRITIONIST 

Mrs. Thelma Flanigan 

State Department of Education, 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

“A child may be called ‘totally fit’ 
who is physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and socially able to do anything that 
normal children should do. Fitness is 
influenced by many factors from the 
mother’s pre-natal diet through the at- 
tainment of physiological maturity. 
Good nutrition is essential to health and 
fitness. Physically fit children tend to 
grow at a normal rate, have good gen- 
eral appearance, are happy and well ad- 
justed; their digestion, -endurance, and 
recovery rate are good and their skin, 
eyes, and hair have a healthy appear- 
ance. 

“Current nutritional fitness problems 
include missed meals, snacks instead of 
adequate meals, the temptation of sales 
propaganda, and carbonated-beverage 
habits. There is a lack of concern over 
nutrition because today’s food habits do 
not result in immediately visible health 
changes. Some steps for improving nu- 
tritional fitness are studies and surveys, 
school and community projects, and the 
team approach to identifying and solv- 
ing problems and developing long-range 
programs. Nutritionally adequate and 
educationally sound school lunch, milk, 
and citrus programs now operating in 
many schools help in building health, 
improving community food habits, and 
in reaching the President’s Advisory 
Committee goal of ‘a happier, healthier, 
and more totally fit youth in America.’ ” 
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HIGH SCHOOL COACH 

Nelson Lehsten 

The University School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“There are numerous factors which 
have been identified in our professional 
concepts of ‘fitness.’ It is necessary to 
recognize not only the degree to which 
these components are inter-related, but 
that they represent variables in function 
of the total organism geared to relative 
demands encountered in the course of 
normal daily living. Generally, we can 
see these factors reflected in statements 
of objectives encompassing physical, 
neuromuscular, mental, emotional, and 
social development. 

“Specifically, as a high school coach, 
I visualize the fitness of an athlete as: 

1. The ability to participate in in- 
tensive activity at a level of physiologi- 
cal efficiency commensurate with the ea- 
pacity of the individual in terms of his 
growth and development. 

2. The achievement of or reasonable 
hope for the attainment of a level of 
motor skills development which will en- 
able the individual to execute bodily 
movements effectively in athletic activity 
in a manner stimulating and satisfying 
to him as a performer. 

3. A mental sensitivity to the rules, 
strategies, and philosophy of an ath- 
letic activity, an alertness to the im- 
mediate environment and its suscepti- 
bility to change, the ability to appraise 
the “status quo,” and exercise sound 
judgment resulting in logical decisions. 

4. A cognizance of responsibilities 
not only for his own health and/or 


safety but that of his fellow man, well- 
disciplined in his behavioral control yet 
sufficiently adaptable to relaxation and 
the enjoyment of life.” 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER- 
SUPERVISOR 

Ada Warrington 

Elementary Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

“As we live, work, and play among 
children, we need to stop and say, 
“What are we doing for these chil- 
dren?” In some situations it may be 
necessary to say, “What are we doing 
to them?” Do we see children as a skele- 
tal frame clothed with muscles or do we 
see them as integrated individuals, each 
one different, with specific physical, so- 
cial, and mental needs? 

“Tf we accept the latter concept, does 
it indicate that we have forgotten the 
physical aspects of growth and develop- 
ment, with emphasis placed on develop- 
ment of the social and mental skills? 

“This assumption is not necessary if 
we think of the whole child and these 
aspects of human growth and develop- 
ment as being inseparable. Because of 
this inter-relationship of social, mental, 
and physical growth, we must plan a 
program that is broad and rich in ex- 
periences for children and youth. It 
must be a program which includes op- 
portunities for building of social skills 
and mental skills along with the physi- 
eal. 

“In terms of what we know about 
child growth and development, our pro 
fession can no longer accept a narrow 
definition of fitness.” 


a 


CITY DIRECTOR 

George Werner 

Public Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

“A primary objective of every school 
physical education program is the im- 
provement of children’s fitness. How- 
ever, a basic question which has never 
been answered satisfactorily is, ‘Fitness 
for what?’ 

“This city director believes that the 
child must be fit to live a happy and 
fruitful life in a peaceful world, earning 
a living, rearing a family, and fulfilling 
the duties of citizenship. His state of 
fitness should be such that he ean be 
conditioned by a brief training program 
to take his place in the Armed Forces 
of the country in case of war. 

“More specifically, the child should: 

1. Be free from remediable physical 
defects. 

2. Be skilled in many sports and 
dance activities and actively participate 
in thein. 

3. Enjov the thrill and challenge of 
competition, but temper that enjoyment 
with a spirit of good sportsmanship. 

4. Possess such physical qualities as 
agility, flexibility, strength, and endur- 
ance to the degree required in his daily 
life. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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SEAL-O-SAN 


Gym Floor Finish PLUS... 


Fze 


TWO SURE WINNERS | 


FOR ANY COACH 


onty SEAL-O-SAN 


ASSURES DEPENDABLE 
FOOTING, SAYS 


‘ 


*“Seal-O-San not only provides the surface which is tops for 
player performance, but its beautiful finish is easy to apply and 
maintain,” continues the famous director of Athletics at Wash- 
ington University. 

Thousands of basketball coaches all over the country know 
that their teams play a better game on a resilient, slip-proof 
Seal-O-San floor. With more accurate shooting and faster play, 

your teams win more games and you get better attendance. 
Seal-O-San wears longer, looks better, and saves costly mainte- 
nance. Try it! And get a copy of the new Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest which is filled with articles written by famous 
coaches. 


' * Write us on your school letterhead or use the coupon now. 


Huntington <= Laboratories 


ee oe aoe : Huntington, Indiena 
Philadelphia, Pa. - Toronto, Ontario 


--+-0 Oe ee Leone Een a aeh ya e----- 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO, ONTARIO 


(0 Tell us more about Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish. 


C0 Send a copy of 1956 Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50¢ handling fee. 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 


CITY 








STATE 















About the Digest 


“IT’S A MUST,” says 


rhe Af ulelle 
The Seal-O-San Coaches Digest is a 
must for all coaches. The most cur- 
rent basketball information written 


by the most successful coaches is 
presented in this publication. 


“EVERY ARTICLE IS 
WORTHWHILE,” says 


1, MA 
LTV} 


“It always contains the outstanding 
articles the coaches published during 
the year, and reaches every level of 
basketball coaching.” 


“IDEAS FROM YOUR COACHES 
DIGEST have helped me turn out 
undefeated. basketball teams for sev- 
eral years,” says Dan Peterson who 
coaches a team of eighth grade boys 


in the Evanston (Illinois) YMCA. 


APPRECIATES THE DIGEST 


H. Dutch Usilaner, Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says, “I'd appreciate 
receiving your excellent basketball 
manual containing the best articles 
of the year. I think it helps our 
basketball coaches,” 

















other games. 


School and Playground use. 


DOES YOUR FALL and WINTER PROGRAM 


INCLUDE AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Game for Indoor and Outdoor Play. 


It is economical to maintain, due to the ability to replace broken 
feathers in the live rubber base with replacement feathers. The 
plywood paddles are light weight and sturdy and can be used in 
Aerial Tennis Birdies & Paddles are of high quality and built for 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with Authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 





Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 








Basic Issues 
(Continued from page 34) 


“This last item is the heart of the 
problem now occupying the attention of 
our country. How much = strength, 
agility, and endurance must the child 
possess before we consider him to be fit? 
I know that city directors are ready to 
participate in the study and research 
which will lead to a definitive statement 
regarding fitness and the school-age 
child.” 


BIOLOGIST 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. 

“The concept of fitness has a long 
and respectable history. In the 19th 
century Darwin’s Survival of the Fittest 
gave it scientific status. Fitness implies 
a purpose, i.e., fitness for something. 
To a biologist, fitness assures survival 
for animals, survival on an animal 
plane; for human beings, survival on 
a human plane. This means survival of 
the body of man, survival of the mind 
of man, and survival of the finer 
motives, the higher aspirations, and the 
lasting values—yes, survival of the 
spirit of man. Nothing less than such 
total fitness is worthy of our efforts if 
we would be educators. 

It demands: 

1. Freedom from disease and handi- 
capping defects. 

2. Enough of strength, speed, agility, 
and endurance to do easily and success- 
fully the routine duties and maximum 
tasks that the day may bring. 

3. Skill and willingness to perform 
useful tasks. 

4. Freedom from worry or undue 
tension and ability to shift at will be- 
tween utter relaxation and maximal ac- 
tivity with complete integration of all 
physical and mental functions. 

5. A personal philosophy that in a 
satisfying way explains or evaluates the 
world as it is experienced. 

6. The assurance of being, with oth- 
ers, part of an important undertaking 
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and at once important to that under- 
taking.” 


PHYSICIAN 

W. W. Bauer, M.D. 

American Medical Association, 

Chicago, Ill. 

“Tf I were devising a definition for 
fitness I would, first, omit the usual 
qualifying adjective ‘physical.’ Fitness 
must be broader than merely physical. 
It must embrace elements of mental, 
moral, spiritual, social, and emotional 
fitness; otherwise, we would create a 
false and unworthy ideal. I would try 
to make a definition which would not ex- 
clude from all hope those who have less 
than superior skills in any phase of 
fitness. I would try to make my defini- 
tion broad enough so that even one 
who had lost a limb or a faculty could 
still qualify under certain conditions. 
L would take into consideration the im- 
portant question ‘Fitness for what?’ 
and its equally important answer. I 
would place more stress on ability to 
meet and master life, and enjoy it, than 
on slavish compliance with anybody’s 
arbitrary standard, including my own.” 


HEALTH TEACHER 

Mrs. Marguerite Key 

Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 

“Fitness of a school-age child implies 
that he has sufficient vitality to partici- 
pate actively in his numerous, varied, 
and demanding experiences. If the child 
is to learn and grow, he must have far 
more energy than the minimum amount 
required to sit in his seat and be marked 
‘present.’ The learning that the child 
achieves is closely related to his ener- 
vies beyond this basic amount. Sickness, 
fatigue, malnutrition, and other ‘unfit’ 
characteristics rob him of learning op- 
portunities. 

“Fitness is the capacity to read, do 
problem-solving, and other creative 
work. It takes fitness just to listen to 
the teacher and members of the class. 
It takes even more fitness to project 
oneself into class discussions and activi- 
ties. The child needs an extra amount 
of fitness to work cooperatively with 


others—to ‘give and take’ in the accom- 
plishment of group goals. It takes fit- 
ness to grow in human relations — to 
‘get along’ with one’s classmates, teach- 
ers and the home folk—to develop a 
sensitivity and adjustment to the needs 
of others. 

“Beyond this, fitness is the capacity 
for wholesome play and the ability to 
release tensions of the day and develop 
skills and attitudes necessary to enjoy 
the best that life has to offer.” 


RECREATION SPECIALIST 

Harry Edgren 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

“A definition of total fitness should 
include consideration of: A sense of 
personal worth, belief in one’s self, a 
sense of belonging, acceptance by oth- 
ers, friendship with a few, ease with 
other people, confidence in himself, need 
for activity and exercise, acceptance of 
all people, an identification with God, 
emotional poise, an adventurous spirit, 
civic pride, acceptance of responsibility, 
emotional release, and aesthetic appre- 
ciation. 

“Tf the above are achieved, the indi- 
vidual would be characterized by enthu- 
siastic living and an acceptance of 
what constitutes the good life.” 


SUMMARY 

The statements above all have one 
thing in common — a breadth that indi- 
cates an increasing awareness of the 
many different considerations that will 
go into the formulation of any defini- 
tion of fitness. 

Such phrases as “acceptance of all 
people,” “belief in one’s self,” “an ad- 
venturous spirit,” “ability to meet and 
master life,” “freedom from disease and 
handicapping defects,” and “adaptable 
to relaxation” are enlightening and en- 
couraging to those who realize the need 
for a flexible and dynamic concept of 
fitness. * 


BASIC ISSUE IN NOVEMBER: 

“What should be included in the school 
curriculum to insure proper leisure-time 
education?” 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
FROM 








CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 
Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 11/4” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


FEATURING: 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . . . 
$1.65 per uniform. 


.For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 

ors—all stocked for immediate de- 

livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 

Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 

Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 

Same construction as 78QS. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Part: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. . 

$1.75 per uniform. 

For extra-large size: Add 10%. 


* ! GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
* ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
SUIT you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 


Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 
SAMPLE with your design in your school color ing for sample 


PLEASE NOTE—WE HAVE MOVED! 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 








What is Physical Fitness? 


(Continued from page 15) 


1. One type of endurance is a 
concomitant of more strength. To 
illustrate this, suppose that two in- 
dividuals, A and B, each reclining 
in a supine position, raise from in 
front of the shoulders a barbell of 
maximum weight for that individual. 
Suppose A can push up a barbell 
of 150 pounds (‘‘supine press’’) 
and B ean push up a barbell of 75 
pounds only. If each of these in- 
dividuals then pushes up a barbell 
of 50 pounds as many times as he 
ean, A would probably be able to 
push it up about 30 times while B 
could push it up probably only about 
5 or 6 times. In other words, the 
stronger individual uses a smaller 
proportion of his motor units and 
hence works more efficiently. 

2. A second type of endurance is 
dependent not only upon strength 
but upon the degree of training dur- 
ing which training the muscle de- 
velops a greater capillary bed.’ In 
other words, there may be from 
400-600 per cent more capillaries 
in the muscle per cubic millimeter 
than in the non-developed muscles. 
This can be understood by thinking 
in terms of the poorly eapillarized 
muscular bed of the breast of the 
ehicken compared with the highly 
eapillarized muscular bed of the 
breast of the wild duck. Here there 
is a greater blood supply and hence 
more oxygen available to the muscles 
during work. 

3. A third type is that of circulo- 
respiratory endurance which is a 
complex. First there is the strength 
of the muscles used. For example, 
if the individual is a runner, he 
must have adequate amounts of 
strength and adequate amounts of 
eapillary blood supply to the mus- 
eles used in running, such as those 
of the legs. In addition to this, there 
is an adequate strength and an ade- 
quate degree of capillarization of the 
muscles of the heart. At this point, 
there is some controversy as to the 
evidence of increased capillariza- 
tion of the heart muscle. In the 


“A. Krogh, The Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Capillaries, Yale University Press, 
1922. 
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work by Wearn,’ the rabbit after 
a considerable amount of training 
gave no evidence of increased car- 
diac capillarization. On the other 
hand, the work of Petrén® on guinea 
pigs would indicate that there was 
an inerease of capillaries in the 
heart of about 50 per cent. It is 
as yet unknown what the facts are 
relative to the human heart. 

4. A fourth type is general au- 
tonomic nervous-system-adaptability 
to fatigue. This is the ability of the 
autonomic nervous system to cause 
the splanonic circulation to adapt 
to the needs of the peripheral cir- 
culation upon demand. The individ- 
ual whose autonomic nervous system 
does not stimulate the splanonic 
circulation to squeeze out its over- 
supply of blood into the peripheral 
circulation when there is a demand, 
does not respond to over-fatigue as 
does the individual whose auto- 
nomic system has developed the abil- 
ity to so respond. 

There are other aspects of endur- 
ance but it would seem that an 
adequate development of these four 
types should, clearly, be seen as im- 
portant aspects of an adequate 
amount of physical fitness. For the 
development of such adequate de- 
grees of strength and endurance, 
the person must train enough to 
‘‘oet in good shape’’ and to stay 
trained to that degree. 


BODILY FLEXIBILITY 

It is desirable to have an adequate 
degree of bodily flexibility, particu- 
larly when, as an individual gets 
older, he tends to become stiffer or 
less flexible. If he becomes less flex- 
ible, he usually has a greater degree 
of nervous tension than if he re- 
mains adequately limber. This less- 
ening of flexibility is not as much 
a muscular thing as it is a matter 
of shortening fasciae. This has been 
discussed rather adequately by 

*J. T. Wearn, ‘‘The Capillary Supply 
in Normal and Hypertrophied Hearts of 


Rabbits.” Journal of Experimental Medi 
cine, January 1935. 

°T. Petrén, ‘‘Die total Anzahl der Blut- 
kapillaren in Herzen und Skelettmuskulatur 
bei Ruhe und nach langer Muskeliibung.’’ 
Anatomischer Anzeiger, 81, Erginzungshelf 
1936, p. 165. 


Billig.” Frequently, a feeling of 
‘‘oetting old’’ is largely waning 
strength and a greater degree of 
inflexibility, both of which can us- 
ually be kept within the normal 
range for many years of middle and 
approaching old age by sensible— 
and not excessive—exercise pro- 
grams, appropriately chosen and 
regularly practiced. 





MORE STUDY NEEDED 

This paper is not a treatise on 
how to get a high degree of physical 
fitness and to keep it: it is primarily 
an attempt to define and to describe 
physical fitness in simple, under 
standable terms. There is, in spite 
of the large amount of health knowl- 
edge available at this time, much 
to be studied as to how best to 
achieve physical fitness and to re- 
tain it. For example, some recent 
work in Germany* indicates that an 
adequate amount of muscular 
strength may be achieved by a cer- 
tain type of exercise which may 
take only (to cover the whole body 
not over two or three minutes per 
day. A follow-up of this study, not 
as yet published, might indicate 
that this amount of strength might 
be maintained by as little as five 
minutes of exercise once a week or 
even once a month. This study, 
however, does not indicate how much 
this type of exercise would affect 
muscular or cireulo-respiratory en- 
durance, and it is highly probable 
that more than that amount of ex- 
ercise needs to be taken to achieve 
and maintain endurance. 

However, there has not as yet 
been an adequate amount of study 
of this problem, and it is very pos- 
sible that physical fitness might be 
achieved and maintained by a 
smaller amount of exercise (of the 
correct kind) than is now consid- 
ered necessary. I simply want to 
point out that we are still far from 
having an adequate degree of knowl- 
edge in all of these areas.* 


"H. E. Billig and E: Loewendahl, Mo 
bilization of the Human Body. Stanford 
University Press, 1949. 

8Th. Hettinger and A. E. Miiller, 
‘*Muskelleistung und Muskeltraining.’’ 
Arbeitsphysiologie, 15:2, October 1952. 
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WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
_ “CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 





WOMEN’S 
MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 














Pinpoint 
Design 





\, 

Ny For tennis, badminton and similar 
if court games, world-famous stars 

| choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. 
The Converse COMFORT ARCH and 
SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full 
length SPONGE INSOLE give support 
for weak arches, offer maximum pro- 
tection for normal feet. Web tape 
backstay, permanent -set evelets 
and sturdy toe guard insure longer 
wear. Lace-to-toe models have strong 
army duck uppers backed to drill 
with seamless forepart that eliminates 
toe chafing. Circular vamp models 
have same duck uppers with loose 
lining for coolness and sock “‘feel’’ 
comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures 
good footing and long wear. Slipnot 
Molded Sole gives positive traction on 
wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished 
playing areas. 































OFS dp COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint 
i) 'd Sole Sizes 4 to 10 

: NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint 

Sole Sizes 4 to 10 

SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole 

Sizes 4 to 9 

SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot 

Sole Sizes 4 to 9 










WOMEN’S CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 


BEACH 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill- 
backed army duck uppers; 
double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. 
Full length duck covered 
SPONGE INSOLE with COoM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. Sizes 
3 to 11. 














FOOTWEAR 













If the shoe fits . . . you can be sure it’s 
Converse! Because fit means comfort 
and healthy feet, you’ll prefer Con- 
verse footwear for gym, tennis and all 


GLENVILLE A companion shoe to the Beach in a lace-to-toe 
model. Sizes 3 to 11. 





WOMEN’S 
GYMNASIUM SHOE 


GYM-ED 


Lace - to-toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COoMm- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 


physical education requirements. You enjoy posi- 
tive traction, tested arch support and gratifyingly 
long wear in whichever Converse shoe you choose. 





CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 
for maximum support and real foot comfort. 











CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: | SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








ALABAMA 

In 1955 a law was passed providing educational oppor- 
tunities for exceptional children, The 1956 summer work- 
shop for high school principals was concerned with health 
and physical education, and the film, “They Grow Up So 
Fast,”’ was shown. A conference on the Mental Health of 
the School Child was held in June. 
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Total fitness is a primary objective of many colleges. At «* f 
one, last spring, a thousand freshman women pene ceedinad a re V l e W 0 
to enroll in physical education, in either body mechanics «x 
and conditioning, or in a swimming course. 
A definite effort is being made to include physical fitness « 
developing and conditioning exercises in physical education 
programs. Conditioning exercises are an essential part of « 
intercollegiate athletics and intramurals. 
Graduate students cf one college have tested the elemen- < 
tary children in the county school system and two cities 
within the county, using the Kraus-Weber tests. It was «* 
found that the children in the county made a better showing 
than the children of either of the cities, which indicates a * 
greater need for better physical education in th two city 
systems.—Jessie Garrison Mehling, State Director. * 
CALIFORNIA * 
Through the California Project on Fitness, California has 
mobilized its forces to improve the fitness of children, youth, +x The Association has recently received many inqui 
| and adults. ness in the areas of health education, physical edugn, and 
| : * here are excerpts from the large volume of reportiin by t 
cation, and Recreation and other state officers. Bewof spac 
* actions relating to fitness are given. From timfime, th 
other events emphasizing fitness. We shall be hag recev 
x 
* COLORADO 
+ The State Advisory Council on Health for some time has 
been concerned about the offerings in health education and 
* the total state health program. The Council is to prepare 
a. me a appropriate bulletins in the various areas of health and 
CAHPER Past-Presidents who are members of the California * safety for use by local organizations. The emphasis will be 
: . ‘ . on fitness. 
Committees on Fitness: (men, left to right) H. A. Applequist, *« The Colorado Association for Health, Physical Education, 
H. J. McCormick, Lloyd Webster, Harold Schoenfeld, Ivan i - : ‘ M 
n A and Recreation has appointed three special committees in 
Hil; (women, left to right) June McCann, Maud L. Knapp, * eo-operation with the State Department of Education to pre- 
Elizabeth Kelly, and Anna Espenschade. pare material on standards and policies; curriculum; and 
The California Project on Fitness is sponsored by the * personnel certification. One area to be emphasized by these 
Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, committees, of course, is that of fitness.—David C. Bartelma, 
under the leadership of the Bureau of Health Education, * President, Colorado AHPER,. 
Physical Education, and Recreation. November 1, 1955, 
Jay D. Conner, chief of the Division of Instruction, ap- * CONNECTICUT 
pointed the California Committee on Fitness, which is com- 
posed of representatives of 14 professional and allied asso- * For two years there has been a growing interest in 
ciations, and three state agencies. strengthening the fitness aspects in physical education pro- 
Many tasks face the committee. Among these are: (1) * grams. Many schools have added, or are experimenting 
To determine through systematic study, the effects of health with, physical fitness tests to motivate student interest and 
education, physical education, and recreation on children, * to obtain objective evidence as to program accomplishments. 
youth, and adults; (2) To identify the elements that make There is a definite trend toward testing and toward adding 
up the physical aspects of total fitness, and to determine * units on body conditioning in programs. Local and state 
which ones can be tested; (3) To determine what degree of professional groups have devoted time to evaluating the 
development as measured by specific tests in health educa- * physical fitness contributions of their programs. 
tion, physical education, and recreation, is most beneficial The spring convention of the Connecticut State AHPER 
to the mental, physical, emotional, and social health of in- * centered its program around what the public thinks about 
dividuals; (4) To re-examine the purposes and policies of our programs and what we can do to improve them. A fea- 
health education, physical education, and recreation, in ™* ture article was prepared for a regional newspaper on 
terms of changes in California living, and to develop effec- “Does the Physical Education Program in Connecticut 
tive programs; (5) To develop standards and devices for ™* Schools Contribute to Physical Fitness?” Local school sys- 
use by school districts in evaluating present programs in tems have promoted newspaper stories, radio and TV pres- 
terms of contributions to total fitness; (6) To commission * entations, which interpret their physical education programs. 
special committees to study problems; (7) To establish A state-wide radio program was presented, as a part of the 
minimum standards for health, physical education, and * State Citizens Council on Education radio series, on “Why 
recreation facilities; (8) To interpret fitness needs of chil- Physical Education in Our Schools?” The AAHPER film, 
dren, youth, and adults; and (9) To determine the roles of = “They Grow Up So Fast,” has been booked solidly for six 
participating organizations and various governmental agen- months in advance for use in interpreting our program. 
cies in translating committee recommendations into local * All this has stemmed from the interest created by the recent 
action.—C. Carson Conrad, State Director. - publicity on physical fitness.—Ruth V. Byler, State Director. 
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inquimibout what the states are doing to emphasize fit- 
il edugn, and recreation. The brief summaries presented 
portigin by the State Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
. Beof space limitations, only the highlights of state 
timfime, the JOURNAL will report on new projects and 
e ham receive news of additional state developments. 


DELAW ARE 


Each boy and girl in Delaware is entitled to the best edu- 
cational opportunities. Our children and youth are afforded 
the opportunity to grow and develop ‘fully into fit, healthy, 
and happy citizens by participating in a broad program of 
health, physical, and safety education. 

In the secondary schools, all activities are of vigorous 
nature for development of strength, stamina, spirit, and 
skills in all pupils. Conditioning exercises are engaged in 
for not less than fifteen minutes of each physical education 
period. 

The elementary school program includes games, rhythms, 
relays, stunts, individual athletic events, and story plays and 
. mimetics. Children keep out of doors as much as possible. 
No elementary school competes with another school in any 
sport other than play days or May days.—George W. Ayars, 
State Director. 


FLORIDA 


Florida is proud of the calm, sane reaction of its public 
school physical education and health teachers to the recent 
rather dramatic and sensational publicity given to the 
physical fitness of American youth, 

A number of the public schools point to the broad pro- 
gram of activities during summer months as providing 
year-round opportunity for vigorous physical activity. A 
number of schools are giving increased attention to physical 
fitness testing. Many schools are expediting plans for in- 
cluding more gymnastics and apparatus work in their physi- 
cal education programs. 

A very large number of the reports make reference to in- 
creased efforts to improve the school health program. Spe- 
cial efforts are being made to involve physical education 
people more completely in the over-all school health pro- 
gram. 

I would like to repeat that there has been an almost 
unanimous expression of confidence in the fact that a well- 
rounded program of physical education and a _ reasonably 
adequate school health program have the best possibilities 
of contributing to the improvement in physical fitness of 
American youth.—Zollie Maynard, State Director. 
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GEORGIA 

A new School Health Guide has been produced by the 
State Department of Education, public schools, colleges, 
and the State Department of Public Health, working co- 
operatively together. The latter plans to have a medical di- 
rector in each of 38 districts, under a new administrative 
set-up. 

Local schools are and will be emphasizing total physical 
development of the child. 

The Curriculum and Instruction Division of the State 
Department of Education this year emphasized the area of 
health and physical education. 

Our Georgia AHPER selected “The Contribution of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to Total Fit- 
ness” for emphasis during the next school year. Our 11 
districts will place emphasis upon this theme and so will 
the state meeting, as well as a two-day state conference.— 


J. M. Gooden, State Director. 
IDAHO 


The Department of Education, in co-operation with 
teachers in the field, has developed a guide in physical edu- 
cation for elementary teachers and a physical education 
guide and a health guide for secondary teachers. In addition, 
the Department emphasizes, wherever possible, the im- 
portance of including physical education in the elementary 
and secondary curriculums. 

Generally speaking, school re-organization has had a 
marked effect on the improvement of physical education 
and health programs, 

Not to be overlooked is the important role of the teacher- 
training institutions. Better trained teachers are beginning 
to achieve the objectives and contributions that the program 
claims to provide.—Alton B. Jones, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, 


ILLINOIS 

The Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety in the Office of Public Instruction recently con- 
ducted a survey among physical educators of Illinois. 

From the elementary and high school instructors, we 
learned that: (1) While there is evidence of increased in- 
terest in activity at the public school level, there is a need 
to do more. Teachers need to be more aware of the fitness 
objective. (2) There has been a notable increase in number 
of physical education testing programs in elementary and 
high schools. (3) An increased number of schools are 
scheduling daily physical education programs for all pupils. 
Ninety per cent of the high school students in Illinois are 
scheduled for a daily period. (4) There is a great increase 
in total physical education and athletic facilities, including 
many new swimming pools. (5) Stepped-up intramural pro- 
grams and increased numbers of varsity squads are bring- 
ing vigorous sports programs and more total fitness to an 
increased number of students. (6) Apparatus and equip- 
ment identified with well-rounded physical developmental 
programs are being installed in more gymnasiums. (7) 
Many physical education programs are being modified to 
emphasize fitness. (8) The sports program alone is not 
adding enough to total development of the child. Many 
schools are adding activities to produce arm, shoulder, and 
abdominal strength. 

From the colleges and universities, we learned that (1) 
Three hours of physical education per week is not sufficient 
to develop and maintain fitness at the college level. Pupils 
are encouraged to participate in sports and exercise during 
free time. (2) Pupils needing special fitness are guided 
into sections where courses are designed for those who need 
fitness work. (3) Interest and participation in weight con- 
trol clinics is on the increase. (4) Physical education staffs 
are more active in the field of testing. 

The Illinois AHPER indicates that special attention will 
be given to physical education activities emphasizing fitness 
during the 1957 Convention—George P. Mathis, State Di- 
rector. 
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INDIANA 

New state courses of study have been prepared in elemen- 
tary physical education and in health education from ele- 
mentary level through secondary. The Indiana Physical 
Fitness Test is included in the elementary course of study. 

Legislation has been enacted permitting school corpora- 
tions to employ a health co-ordinator to bring together the 
many facets of the school and community programs aimed 
at improved fitness for the child. Laws improving the struc- 
ture for community recreation have been passed. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on improved teacher 
preparation. School lunch conferences, school Junch sur- 
veys, nutrition studies, and weight-control programs, geared 
to needs of teen-agers, contribute to the general improve- 
ment of health and fitness. 

Other things relatiug to fitness are the expansion and im- 
provements being made in education of the handicapped and 
the increasing medical interest in the contribution of physi- 
eal education and recreation to health.—Robert Yoho, State 
Director. 


KENTUCKY 

The physical fitness program in Kentucky schools has 
shown steady but consistent progress in the past few years. 
The standards for an approved physical education program 
in high schools became effective last year. This requirement 
under the Foundation Program has accomplished much in 
improving the quality of the program. During the past 
year, there were 23,200 more children taught physical edu- 
cation daily than during the previous year.—E. B. Whalin, 
State Director, 





MAINE 

We, in the State of Maine, realize as much as anyone the 
part physical education plays in the total physical fitness 
program. Since 1951, when the AAHPER, through its mo- 
bilization conference, prepared achievement standards, our 
department has emphasized that people at the local level 
implement and motivate their physical education programs 
with physical fitness testing. Not only will the students 
better understand their abilities and physical fitness, but 
those who cannot meet standards will have opportunities to 
improve their personal physical fitness. 

All schools were sent mimeographed material on physical 
fitness, including batteries of tests. Our visitations indicate 
that all physical education teachers are conscious of the 
need for fitness and include activities designed to develop 
physical fitness. However, testing programs were in evidence 
in less than half the schools with physical education pro- 
grams and these were principally done in boys’ classes with 
little or no attempt te evaluate the girls.—Quentin R. Unger, 
State Director. 


MICHIGAN 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed 
a Physical Education Committee to consider problems in- 
volved in planning effective physical education programs 
for boys and girls in our schools. 

One subcommittee has been working with communities, 
conducting pilot studies in physical education. Committee 
assistance to communities includes: (1) Helping to identify 
specific problem areas in physical education programs. (2) 
Assisting in channeling leadership and group effort toward 
solution of the problem. (3) Providing opportunity for 
co-operative effort between school personnel in the com- 
munity and outside resource people and obtaining evidence 
of positive program development and mechanics by which 
it can be accomplished in a practical situation. 

Another subcommittee prepared a leaflet on free and in- 
expensive materials in physical education. This leaflet is 
available from the Department of Public Instruction. 

Another subcommittee is actively engaged in preparing 
a brochure on physical education.—Edwin G. Rice, State 
Director. 
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NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska State Department of Education is working 
closely with the Departments of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Nebraska and at state colleges, the 
State AHPER, and the Nebraska High School Activities As- 
sociation in strengthening physical education programs for 
boys and girls throughout Nebraska schools, 

The Department of Education working with a workshop 
greup at the University of Nebraska has completed a guide 
for physical education in elementary grades which is being 
issued to the schools this fall. During the summer a work- 
shop planned a guide for girls physical education to be fol- 
lowed in 1957 by a guide for boys physical education. 

The Department, working closely with the Nebraska High 
School Activities Association and administrators of schools, 
is taking a careful look at the competitive athletic program 
in schools throughout the state, in terms of a stronger 
physical education program for all students.—Mel Olson, 
State Director. 


NEW JERSEY 

Physical fitness is more than muscular strength. In New 
Jersey we believe that fitness is based on good health brought 
about by the utilization of periodic medical examinations 
and the correction of bodily deficiencies; the maintenance 
of health through knowledge and practice of good nutrition, 
sanitation, first aid, safety, and immunization; and the 
founding of a constructive relationship to mental and 
moral strength. 

We endeavor to raise all children to their respective high- 
est potentials. Even the handicapped child may make his 
contribution if he achieves, by his own standards, a state 
which represents physical fitness for him. 

New Jersey has been continually developing guides, bul- 
letins, and other aids to help promote total fitness. A Physi- 
cal Fitness Testing Scale has been developed through achieve- 
ments of schools such as Union, Montclair, Glen Ridge, Gar- 
field, ete. 

Total fitness is a continuous process for all children 
which needs constant supervision and guidance. It is a con- 
stant part of teaching and should be integrated with the 
total educative process of all children, in and out of school. 
—Everett L. Hebel, State Director. 


NEW MEXICO 

Several significant projects and programs initiated by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, from 1955 to 1956, 
were designed to give every boy and girl in New Mexico an 
equal opportunity, to develop physically, socially and men- 
tally, as a result of his or her daily work—play experiences. 

The most far-reaching project was the 16-months’ exami- 
nation of heath and physical education policies and prac- 
tices by five state-wide committees and 84 state leaders and 
consultants. This work culminated with presentation to the 
State Board of Education in June of a 55-page report and 
a series of recommendations covering physical education in 
the elementary and secondary schools and school-community 
recreation. The five committees recommended a mandatory 
instructional program in physical education effective grades 
1 to 10 by September 1957, extended through the 12th 
grade by 1962. Other recommendations pertained to physi- 
cal examinations, corrective programs, excuses from regular 
physical education classes, indoor and outdoor facilities, in- 
service education, and state services, 

The recreation section included recommendations relative 
to a state advisory committee, the instructional program in 
leisure-time education, school-city master planning, and 
state legislation.—Dorothy I. Cline, State Director. 


NEW YORK 

A special letter on physical fitness was sent this year to 
all superintendents, principals, and directors of health, 
physical education and recreation by Frederick J. Moffitt, 
Associate Commissioner of Education in which he stated 
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Physiologic Response of Boys 12 to 14 
Years Old to Different Breakfasts* 
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IR: controlled studies to determine 
the effect of the size and content of breakfast on 
the physiologic responses of school boys 12 to 
14 years of age were recently reported at a promi- 
nent medical school. 


These experiments, conducted jointly by the De- 
partments of Nutrition and Physiology, used the 
following breakfast regimens: 


Basic Cereal and Milk Breakfast 
Basic Bacon, Egg, and Milk Breakfast 
Mixed Basic Breakfast 

Mixed Heavy Breakfast 


The first three basic breakfasts provided approxi- 

mately one-fourth of the daily caloric requirement, 

while the fourth one provided approximately 40 
per cent of the total daily caloric requirement. 

* Daum, K., Tuttle, W. W., Larsen, R., Roloff, 

L., and Salzano, J.: Physiologic Response 


of Boys 12 to 14 Years Old to Different 
Breakfasts. J. Am. Dietet. A. 31:4, 1955. 


For Better 


Breakfast Boosters 





The Results of the Study 





There was no differentiation by way of the physiologic 
responses studied after the consumption of similar basic 
breakfasts built around bacon, eggs, and milk, and 
around cereal and milk. 


There was no differentiation between the basic and 
heavy breakfasts in 12 to 14 year old boys. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that 12 to 14 year old girls would 
react similarly to the boys of the same age group. 


In all other age groups, a basic breakfast providing 
approximately one-fourth of the total daily caloric and 
protein requirement is to be recommended rather than 
a heavy morning meal, as far as physical and mental 
efficiency in the late morning hours are concerned. 


Nutritionally Complete for All Ages 





The basic cereal and milk breakfast consisting of fruit, 
cereal (whole grain, enriched or restored), milk, bread 
and butter supplying one-fourth of the daily caloric 
need, is well balanced in essential nutrients needed by 
all ages. A basic cereal and milk breakfast is just as 
effective as a basic bacon, egg, and milk breakfast in 
promoting the maintenance of good vigor, alertness, and 
well-being for school boys and girls 12 to 14 years old 
during the late morning hours, as was demonstrated 
for college women and men in previous studies. Break- 
fast is a must for all ages! 








September is Better Breakfast Month 


A newly-revised Teacher’s Source Book, 
titled “A Basic Breakfast Pattern.” and Wall 
Chart have been prepared for Home Econom- 
ics, Science, and Health Education Classes. 
Send for yours at once by coupon, post card, 
or letter for Classroom Better Breakfast 
Projects. 











CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 











NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE. C. L. 
Anderson. St. Louis 3, Mo.: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1956. 
560 pp. $4.75. The what, how, and why 
of the functional school health program 
is the substance of this book. Special 
attention is given to the practical con- 
siderations of everyday school life. A 
clear, unified, composite picture of school 
health is represented by the most valu- 
able contributions of the many health 
educators who have devoted their talents 
to the school health movement. 


HEALTH OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. George M. Wheatley, M.D., and 
Grace T. Hallock. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 
2nd ed. 1956. 488 pp. $6.50. For any- 
one who works with the school child, 
this is a new edition of a practical guide 
to aid in spotting physical defects and 
health disorders. 


SAFETY EDUCATION. A. E. Florio, and 
G. T. Stafford, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1956. 
327 pp. $5.50. This text serves a 
threefold purpose in preparing teachers 
of safety education: (1) It gives up-to- 
date information on safety needs; (2) 
It suggests the teaching principles and 
procedures that can be applied to meet 
these needs; and (3) It furnishes con- 
crete material that can’ be utilized in 
the various areas of safety education. 


PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH. 
C. E. Turner. St. Louis, Mo.; C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 10th 
ed. 1956. 660 pp. $4.75. This book is 
planned for the various college-level 
groups. It presents the essential, pres- 
ent-day knowledge of personal and com- 
munity health with enough underlying 
science to clarify and support the health 
teacher. 


FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRITION. Clara 
Mae Taylor, Grace MacLeod, and Mary 
Swartz Rose. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 60-5th Ave. 5th ed. 1956. 620 
pp. $6.00. The interim between edi- 
tions of this basic text on nutrition has 
meant the accumulation of so much new 
material that its presentation and in- 
terpretation necessitated the reorganiza- 
tion and rewriting of much of the book. 
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SEX ATTITUDES IN THE HOME. Ralph 
G. Eckert. New York: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1956. 242 pp. 
$3.50. Everyday problems are consid- 
ered with a view toward building posi- 
tive sex attitudes, rather than setting 
forth dogmatic axioms. For easiest 
reference, the questions are approached 
chronologically as the boy or girl de- 
velops. 


MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING FOR SOCIAL 
ACTION. George 8. Stevenson, M.D., 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1956. 358 pp. $6.50. How 
we can use our current knowledge of 
mental health to a fuller extent and to- 
ward better results is set forth in this 
thorough and wide-ranging book. The 
goals of a mental health program, ways 
to find the mentally ill, and the need for 
classifying them, are laid down as the 
cornerstones of a dynamic, constructive 
mental health program. 


SCHOOL NURSING SERVICES. Dept. of 
Public Health Nursing, Natl. League for 
Nursing. New York 16: The League, 
2 Park Ave. 1956. 60 pp. $1.00. This 
is the report of a five-day conference on 
school nursing services. It evaluates the 
contributions made by school nurses to 
the school program, as well as reporting 
on objectives for the program of the 
nurse in the school and priorities for the 
tasks all nurses should emphasize in pro- 
gram planning. 


THE CHILD, HIS PARENTS AND THE 
NURSE. Florence G. Blake, R.N. Phila- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash- 
ington Sq. 1954. 440 pp. $5.50. This 
book examines the psychology of the 
growing child and his emotional needs 
in sickness and health. It shows how 
his reactions may be handled sympa- 
thetically and constructively by the nurse 
during hospitalization and by the par- 
ents during convalescence at home. 


HEALTH YEARBOOK 1955. Oliver EB. Byrd, 
M.D. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1956. 335 pp. $4.50. Some 
250 articles of outstanding significance, 
published between July 1954, and De- 
cember 1955, are summarized in this 
latest in the author’s series of Health 
Yearbooks. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS. 
Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Assn. Chicago: 535 N. Dear- 
born St. 1955. 112 pp. This is the 
record of the fifth of five conferences 
physicians and educators have been hold- 
ing at Highland Park, Ill. to consider 
not only physicians and schools but the 
whole broad spectrum of health prob- 
lems in education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES. Hollis F. Fait, John H. 
Shaw, Grace I. Fox, and Cecil B. Hol- 
lingsworth. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1956. 310 
pp. Illus. $4.00. This manual is designed 
for use by both men and women in col- 
lege physical education classes. Intro- 
ductory chapters for the student are de- 
signed to guide him in taking a personal 
inventory and to introduce him to the 
physical education program. Chapters 
cever more than 25 different activities 
and fundamental skills of movement. A 
bibliography appears at the end of each 
chapter. The final 60 pages of the man- 
ual are devoted to tests for use with 
each chapter. 


ELEMENTARY TUMBLING AND_ STUNTS. 
Bernice Davidge and William J. Quinn. 
Don Mills P.O., Ontario, Canada: W. 
J. Quinn, 33 Plateau Crescent. 1955. 
80 pp. Illus. $1.25. This material has 
been prepared for the teacher of school 
children in grades 1-8. The descriptions 
of the stunts are simply worded and 
accompanied by cartoon-type illustra- 
tions. In addition to the descriptions 
of various stunts, pyramid building, and 
demonstration routines, the booklet con- 
tains teaching helps, sample lesson plans, 
and suggestions on how to use the ma- 
terial. 


GAMES BOOKLETS SERIES. (1) Hockey, 
(2) Association Football, (3) Softball, (4) 
Rugby Football, (5) Tennis (in preparation), 
(6) Cricket (in preparation). Edited by the 
Phys. Educ. Branch, Dept. of Educ., 
Wellington, New Zealand. Available 
from the New Zealand Govt. Trade Com- 
missioner, 1145 19th St., N.W., Wash., 
D. C., or from the Govt. Printer, Well- 
ington, New Zealand. 50¢ ea. These 
booklets are designed to serve as a guide 
for teachers, coaches, and players. 


WINNING HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL. 
Charles V. Mather. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 70-5th Ave. 1955. 276 
pp. $4.25. The author is now Head 
Football Coach at Kansas University. 
He formerly coached the fabulous foot- 
ball teams at Massilon, Ohio, high 
(Continued on page 48) 
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cut your teaching work with this self-explanatory... 


Manual of Physical Education Activities 


NEW! e Clearly shows how to play the 26 sports most commonly taught in required 
° freshman and sophomore courses. Directions are so easy to follow they save you 
much class time in explanation. Students will want to keep this manual for fu- 
ture reference. 


by Fait, 


Shaw, Fox & 
‘ e Clear diagrams and illustrations give beginners graphic demonstrations. 
Hollingsworth e Perforated test sheets for each sport ... quick to give, easy to grade. 


The first two chapters introduce the beginner to the fundamental skills of movement 
and then proceed to the skills basic to sports. You'll appreciate the wide selection of 
sports and the complete coverage. Even if you don’t teach all these sports in your 
course, you can assign the remaining chapters for reading. 


e Offers you a wide selection of sports for men and women from archery to wrestling. 


e Each chapter thoroughly describes a sport giving full details on equipment, rules, 
technique, playing area, scoring and safety. 


310 pages 
229 illustrations 
$4.00 


By Hous P. Fait, University of Connecticut; Joun H. SHaw, Syracuse University; Grace I. Fox, Florida State 
University; and Ceci. B. HoLLincswortn, University of California at Los Angeles. 





Byrd’s Textbook of College Hygiene 





W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Captivate student interest immediately. This 
book will quickly gain the attention of your 
students. It is filled with common sense guidance 
on the topics they’ want to know about . . . court- 
ship and marriage; pregnancy and childbirth; 
mental hygiene; narcotics; alcohol; overweight; 
fatigue; high blood pressure; cancer; leading com- 
municable diseases; heart disease. 


Dr. Byrd discusses these current health problems 
in the light of community relationships, in an in- 
formal and practical manner, enjoyable to read. 
And here’s a time-saving feature . . . an instructor’s 
manual of methods and techniques the author has 
found useful. 


By Otiver E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education, 
Stanford University. 443 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


Vannier’s Recreation Leadership 


How to be a successful leader! This book is 
a treasury of fun-filled activities—how to do them 
and how to teach them effectively. Instructions 
are complete on how to teach music, arts and 
crafts—produce plays—conduct relays and tourna- 
ments—lead games. It guides your students on 
understanding: recreational needs of various age 


Jenny’s Recreation 


Surveys the entire field of recreation and then 
delves into the particulars of each type of leisure 
time activity and recreative program. The begin- 
ning student in recreation is introduced to ad- 
ministration, facilities, program and financing. 
The student is then guided on specific details of 
each of these features such as music . . . dancing 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


groups, techniques of successful leadership and 
sound program planning. 

Diagrammatic drawings make the book self-explana- 
tory and your teaching job easier. 

Methods and Materials in Recreation Leadership. By MARYHELEN 
VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health 


and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University. 288 pages, 
with 220 illustrations. $4.25. 


Education 


arts and crafts good leadership 
theatrical groups and the varied opportunities open 
to him in hospitals, industry, communities, schools, 
camps and playgrounds. 


Introduction to Recreation Education. By Joun H. Jenny, Ed.D., 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, West Chester State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 310 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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IT’S ALL PART OF A LONG ESTABLISHED 
POLICY BY THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE TO 
COOPERATE CLOSELY WITH MEMBERS OF 
THE PROFESSION TO PREPARE PROPER 
“TOOLS” FOR THE CONTINUED GROWTH 
AND EXPANSION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ATHLETICS AND RECREATION. 


Just look at all these worthwhile projects that 
have been prepared with the aid of professional 
leaders in order to provide the type of material 
that will do the most good for the greatest 
number of people in physical education and 
recreational work. 


Sponsorship and financial assistances came 
from The Athletic Institute, BUT this impor- 
tant work has been produced by professional 
men and women who know from experience 
what materials are needed to keep our recrea- 
tional activities on the road to further growth 


and expansion — and greater participation. 
\The NATIONAL 
CONTERENCH 





Such outstanding publica- 
tions as shown here resulted 
from a series of workshops 
sponsored by the Institute 
. . . but prepared by hun- 
dreds of our leading profes- 
sional workers. These books 
are being used daily in pre- 
paring for physical educa- 
tion and recreational careers. 








Here's a group of valuable booklets made possible through the 
joint efforts of professional leaders and The Athletic Institute. 
Almost every conceivable problem related to sports, physical 
education and recreation is covered thoroughly in one of the 
above publications distributed by the Athletic Institute. 





“PLAYTOWN" 














U.S.A. 
They Grow 
Up So Fast 
a 
Wotion | $1000 for 






Recreation 











- 
Leaders for 
Leisure 





Three motivating films, financed by the Institute and produced 
with the assistance of experts in the profession, are helping to 
promote adequate programs, leadership and facilities. The newest 
film, “They Grow Up So Fast,” has been produced under the 
joint-sponsorship of the Institute and 4 professional groups. 





Millions of high school and college students are learning to im- 
prove their sports skills with visual aid “kits” prepared under the 
direction of noted coaches and physical educators. Instructional 
slidefilms are in use on a nation-wide scale and work for the 
benefit of everyone interested in sports and recreation. 


Youth sports programs under the direction of the USJCC, and 
financed by funds appropriated from The Athletic Institute, can 
supplement school programs and may even be an effective force 
in communities where professional workers can offer their 
wealth of experience and professional guidance to local Jaycees. 





Athletic Institute projects are made possible through advice, guidance and approval received from its 
professional Advisory Committee, and through actual aid and participation from professional men and 
women in health and physical education, recreation and athletics. Organized on a non-profit basis in 1934 
by a group of America’s leading manufacturers of athletic equipment, The Athletic Institute works very 
closely with professional leaders to advance the aims which are held in common by all who seriously 
consider the importance and the beneficial effects of physical education, athletics and recreation upon 
the individual, the community and the nation. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Athletic nslitie 





This seal, pridemark of 
the Athletic Institute, 
Identifies its members. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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school that won 57 out of 60 games 
over a six-year span. Using the Mas- 
silon program as a guide, all aspects of 
high school football coaching are ex- 
pertly covered. Chapters on Organiza- 
tion, Planning and Strategy, Coach and 
Community, Player Evaluation, Mechan- 
ical Aids, and Scouting supplement the 
excellent text on basic fundamentals. 
The use of International Business Ma- 
chines in evaluating players is unique. 
The book is designed and recommended 


for the high school coach but all coaches 
eould profit from reading it. Physical 
education teachers, too, would find the 
author’s comments on elementary and 
junior high school football interesting. 


BEST SPORTS STORIES, 1956. Irving T. 
Marsh and Edward Ehre. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300-4th Ave. 
1956 Ed. 336 pp. Illus. $3.75. This 
book, expertly edited by the New York 
Herald Tribune’s popular Irving Marsh 
and the equally capable Edward Ehre, 
is the 12th annual publication in the 
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A FENCING. 
PROGRAM ° 
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For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, Py 

it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 

manufacture and design the best and least expensive 
weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. @ 

Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 
We are experts in set- e 

ting up and assisting 

schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct @ 

fencing activities and 
to cooperate with other ra 

recreational and com- 

petitive fencing organi- 
zations. « 

AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF : 
e Write Dept. J for e 
FREE CATALOG 

* 30 EAST 10th STREET, N. Y.3, N.Y. © GRamercy 7-5790 @ eceecec60e8e 





New 4th Edition—Just Ready 


THORNDIKE— 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, 


M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and to the Harvard Athletic Association, 
Harvard University; Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School 








USTLY described as being “as unique as it is important,” this widely accepted 
book covers all phases of prevention, diagnosis and treatment of athletic in- 
juries. Dr. Thorndike gives sound advice on how simple and complex injuries 

can be reduced to minimal proportions through adequate medical supervision, 
proper conditioning and competent coaching. Features of this new edition in- 
clude newer concepts on the physiology of exercise, a rewritten chapter on 


physical therapy, and redesigned and up to date tables. The helpful football 
mortality tabulations are believed to be exclusive with this work. There are 


35 new illustrations. 


New 4th Edition. About 250 Pages, 115 Illustrations. Just Ready. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


CJ For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 


TI niente 
SCHOOL NAME 


JI.H.,P.E.&R. 9-56 
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Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: THORNDIKE—ATHLETIC INJURIES - 


Just Ready 
(J For my Personal Use. 
. POSITION 
. ZONE STATE 





series of Best Sports Stories. It in- 
cludes top stories of 1955 in just about 
every sport—basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, golf, racing, tennis, hunt- 
ing and fishing, dogs—and some good 
general articles as well. Stories are se- 
lected by such experts as Quentin 
Reynolds, Bob Considine, and John 
Chamberlain. Records showing cham- 
pions in all 1955 sports provide a valu- 
able reference. A Who’s Who in Best 
Stories gives a brief biography of each 
author — all well known sportswriters. 


HOW | TEACH BETTER ATHLETICS. John 
Le Masurier. London. Frederick Mul- 
ler Ltd. 1955. 96 pp. Illus. $2.75. 
One of the “Play Better” books designed 
to improve performance in athletics, 
this is written by the Amatuer Athletic 
Assn. National Coach in England. “Ath- 
letics” in this book includes only track 
and field events. One chapter each is 
devoted to Sprinting, Hurdling, Middle 
Distances, Steeplechasing, Relay Racing, 
High Jump, Long Jump, Hop, Step and 
Jump, Pole Vaulting, Shot Putting, 
Discus Throwing, Javelin Throwing and 
Hammer Throwing. 


THE ATHLETIC DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK. 
Charles E. Forsythe. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Ine., 70 - 5th Ave. 1956. 403 
pp. Iilus. Bibliography. $7.50. This 
book, authored by the Director of High 
School Athletics in the State of Michi- 
gan, is a tremendous contribution to in- 
terscholastic athletics. The plan of the 
book is unique. Over 200 athletic topics, 
such as Awards, Budgets, Transporta- 
tion, and Eligibility, are arranged and 
discussed in alphabetical order. More 
than 300 charts, forms and tables, policy 
letters, directives, etc., accompany the 
text. These examples were gathered 
from the state high school athletic asso- 
ciations throughout the country and are 
now in actual use. The book should be 
very valuable to present and future high 
school athletic administrators. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


A NEW HORIZON OF RECREATION. 
Charles J. Vettiner. Louisville 2, Ky.: 
150 Armory Pl. 1956. 268 pp. $3.95. 
This book is offered to colleges and uni- 
versities as a modern and proven plan 
to simplify the direction of programs of 
county-wide recreation. It represents a 
guide which may be followed with con- 
fidence by inexperienced graduates. It 
offers additional service to community 
planners of recreation who will take the 
lead in bringing many new public pro- 
grams of recreation of the future. The 
position is taken that in this stream- 
lined atomic age, recreation must un- 
dergo changes to progress with the time 


(Continued on page 50) 
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for the Elementary Classroom Teacher 


\/ inexpensive 
VV helpful 
\/ readable 
\/ dependable 
VV colorful 


(1) TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH 


Contents 


eS What Teachers Should 

oe Know about Dental 

Health, Teaching Den- 

= | tal Health, Resource 
cae Material 





(2) CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
R 2: oo é Contents 


Story Plays, Quiet 
Games, Active Games, 
Body Mechanics, 
Stunts and Tumbling, 
Films and Books 






(3) OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Y, Contents 
ae a fa 


ee . e An Approach to Bet- 

oe a ter Learning, Taking 
the Classroom Out-of- 
doors, Outdoor Educa- 
/ tion Laboratories for 
al ; i Schools, School Camp- 


i EdUCATigy | ing, Resources for Out- 


door Education. 


Prepared by 
A Joint Committee of the AAHPER 
and The Classroom Teachers (NEA) 


AAHPER Publication-Sales 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A POCKET GUIDE OF GAMES 
AND RHYTHMS FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARJORIE LATCHAW 
University of California 
Dr. Latchaw has compiled this selection of games 
from her years of experience with games and the 
young. Each of these games serves to help the child 
physically, socially and mentally, and each is pre- 
sented simply, clearly and completely — including 
an analysis of the motor skills required. 


The games are designed to develop skills and atti- 
tudes in the child that he needs in growing up. They 
help his physical coordination and problem-solving 
skills, and foster healthy attitudes toward other 
youngsters. 


Spiral binding with flip-back pages that lie flat makes 
the book easy to use. For each game there is an 
evaluation check list to recognize and appraise the 
achievement of the game’s objectives. 
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Published August, 1956 


FUN FOR PARTIES 
AND PROGRAMS 


by CATHERINE L. ALLEN 
New York University 
This new text is a basic manual, fundamental to 
the learning, teaching, and directing of Social Rec- 
reation. Includes: clearly defined methods, mate- 
rials (teaching of all games, stunts, activities), how 
to plan special parties, homemade equipment, record 


sources, music, other ideas for games and parties. 


FEATURES: 

e Original approach e Timely e Many illustra- 
tions e Clear, simple presentation ¢ Section on 
Specialized Techniques e Not only directed to 
teachers but to teachers training groups as well e 
82 songs, games, formations, socializers, stunts, 
party plans, etc. 








Dental Health, 32p. ‘ T5e ee) 
Classroom Activities, 64p. | aes 146 pages @ 6”x9” © Published May, 1956 
Outdoor Education, 32p. , OEE 
(2-9 copies of one title, 10% discount; 10 or more, 20%) 
I enclose a check 1 Please bill me 0 For approval copies unile 
a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Announcing—1956 Enlarged Edition 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


This authoritative text, used by more 
than 15,000 physical education and ten- 
nis instructors throughout the world 
contains: 


—Analysis of good form in nine 
strokes—Tacties and strategy used 
by champions—Teaching progres- 
sions for individuals and groups— 
Mass instruction methods for 
backboard, gymnasium, or limited 
court space—Tennis tests, self- 
testing, and tournament activities 
—90 action photos and illustra- 
tions—Official tennis rules—De- 
tachable bulletin board chart, 18” 
x 25”, with eighteen illustrations 
and directions. 


Sent postpaid anywhere in the world $4.00 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. @ Madison 4, Wis. 











SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 











Six-Man Football 





WE NCTV4iy | 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult oa of 4 charts 
ONE SE 50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











Synchronized Swimming Workbook 


Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” “‘easy-to-file’ Nata- 
tography charts with directions for using; 
suggestions for creating routines. $1.50 


order from 


EVELYN K. DILLON 
Box 3704 TSCW Sta., Denton Texas 
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in which we live, with increased effort 
being made to place the opportunity of 
“re-creation” in the hands of everybody. 
Special emphasis is placed on its func- 
tion in the home, school, church, and 
other cultural organizations. 


A WONDERFUL WORLD FOR CHILDREN. 
Peter Cardozo. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1107 Broadway. 1956. 244 pp. 
35¢e. Although designed primarily for 
parents, this unusual book will be a gold 
mine of information for teachers, and 
recreation leaders. A compilation of the 
thousands of gifts from government, in- 
dustry, and organizations that are free 
for the asking, it offers new sources of 
entertainment and education for children 
and help in broadening their interests 
by introducing them to new hobbies, 
sports, and other activities. Included in 
the collection are sources of free albums, 
atlases, books, brochures, baby helps, 
ebild-care films, games, guides, how-to 
magazines, manuals, maps, posters, puz- 
zles, toys, and even services. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION. A Guide to 
Its Organization. Harold D. Meyer and 
Charles K. Brightbill. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 525 
pp. $6.00. This is the first of two 
books which have grown out of the orig- 
inal volume, Community Recreation. It 
provides an introduction to the study of 
organized recreation in the United 
States, a general guide for professional 
recreation workers, a reference and 
source book for community and civic 
leaders, groups, and organizations of all 
types, including volunteer leaders, mem- 
bers of boards and commissions, club 
leaders, study groups, and planning com- 
mittees. The volume provides a basis 
for the understanding of the structure 
of organized recreation and its further 
development. 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION. A Guide 
to Its Practices. Harold D. Meyer and 
Charles K. Brightbill. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 496 
pp. $6.75. This book is a revision 
of Part II, Organization and Admin- 
istration of the earlier, widely used 
Community Recreation. The material 
has been brought up to date, reorgan- 
ized, and refined. Every effort has been 
made to provide the latest and most 
accurate information on the administra- 
tion of community recreation. These 
changes have been made in light of 
widespread use of the first edition. Be- 
cause so much of the content has come 
from actual experience in the field, 
Recreation Administration should be use- 
ful not only in the classroom, but also 
“on the job,” as a guide for professional 
recreation personnel, as a reference for 
community and civic leaders and organi- 
zations, and as a resource for public 


and voluntary recreation agencies, plan- 
ning committees, and libraries. 


SHOOTING AND FIREARMS EDUCATION. 
INSTRUCTORS GUIDE. Jack F. George. 
Wash., D. C.: American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Reere- 
ation. 1956. 61 pp. $1.50. This In- 
structors Guide is a response to the 
growing desire on the part of thoughtful 
parents for the schools to assume a more 
positive role in teaching shooting edu- 
cation. The author has prepared the 
material in a manner which will enable 
teachers and parents to best present a 
shooting education program. The units 
are constructed to enable the teacher to 
use and enrich the suggested materials, 
techniques, and methods. 


THE OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL. Con- 
ference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics. Wash. 6, D. C.: American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1956. 42 pp. $1.00. This report, a 
project of the Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, presents ex- 
periences and information that should 
be helpful to individuals, organizations, 
and communities in building adequate 
outdoor swimming pools. There are ex- 
cellent references on evaluating and 
planning outdoor pools. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
Fatal Fallacies. The Travelers 1956 Book 
of Street and Highway Accident Data. 
Public Information Dept., The Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 29 pp. 
Free. 
Understanding the Disabled. Experiences in 
Citizenship for Elementary School Chil- 
dren. Div. of Public Education, Natl. 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5. 20 pp. Free. 
Personal Health Record. Carl A. Drag- 
stedt, M.D. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co. 1956. $1.00. 
A Down East School Health Program—The 
Maine School Health Demonstration. 1947- 
1953. Report and Evaluation. State 
of Maine Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Div. of Maternal and Child Health, 
Augusta, Me. 1955. 
Better Hearing. A Magazine of Informa- 
tion and Inspiration for the Hard of 
Hearing. Hearing Aid Div., Zenith Ra- 
dio Corp., 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chi- 
cago 39. Free. 

Physical Education 
The Official NSGWS Archery-Riding Guide, 
June 1956-June 1958. Lura R. Wilson and 
Beatrice T. Campbell, editors. Wash., 
D. C.: National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 Six- 
teenth St.. N.W. 1956. 128 pp. 75c. 
The Official NSGWS Basketball Guide, Sep- 
tember 1956-September 1957. Helen B. 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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U.S. OLYMPIC ING TEA 
3 OCEAN POOL 


a SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 

Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


i 





1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


~ OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too... the complete Men’s and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 


















Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee... get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a diving 
board... everything for your pool 
...and get it all from one reli- 
able source...QCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 


Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


147—Skirtless 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat dyes. Copen 
* Royal ¢ Scarlet * Green * Black 
STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 


$22.00 doz. 
1497—Front Skirt . $31.50 doz. 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 
Sizes 32-42 


140—Skirtless 
1450—Front Skirt . 


- $31.50 doz. 
. .$37.50 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 








30—Skirtless . .$17.04 doz. 
Copen « Royal * Scariet 
get in the swim with OCEAN POOL SUPPLY C0 20-Skirtless .. .$14.40 doz. 
. Oxford Grey 











866 Sixth Avenue ° New York 1, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG B 





“DON’T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY” ORDER TODAY 


C. D. DENISON—DUKE WYRE 
SHOULDER VEST 


PROTECTION FOR: KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 
DISLOCATIONS and SEPARATIONS 


Attention! Outdoor Education People 
Here is the special guide you have needed 


Instructors Guide 


Shooting and Firearms Education 


e Written specifically to enable teachers and parents to 
present a shooting education program for youngsters. 


e For the first time, many firearms and safety techniques 
are incorporated in a guide for teaching purposes. 


68pp. $1.50 





Specify Rights —Lefts 
Small, Chest Size 32”—39” 
Medium, Chest Size 38”—45” 
Large, Chest Size 44”—51” 


C. D. DENISON ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE CORP. 


220 W. 28th Street Baltimore 11, Md. 
PHONE BEimont 5-9645 


DIRECT SALES ONLY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $22.50 EACH 


(Special discounts on quantity orders) 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


BUILDING A TEAM DEFENSE IN FOOTBALL 


by STEVE M. HOKUF 
Head Football Coach, Lafayette College 


IN BUILDING a football team defense, 
it is first necessary for the coach to 
believe in the defense and the team 
to believe in his theory. Time must 
be spent convincing squad members 
that the defense is one of the best. 

A good defense must be built from 
the ground up, and it must cope with 
any type of offensive maneuver. Con- 
sideration must be given to flankers, 
split ends, spreads, large splits by 
offensive linemen, and men in motion. 


One Basic Defense 

I believe it necessary to start with 
one basic defense. One defense should 
be mastered completely before another 
alignment is given the team. Below is 
illustrated our 7-1-3 defense against 
a T-formation. The diagram shows the 
position of each player. Our left guard 
is our middle linebacker, but this may 
be changed if desired. Our players 
always take positions relative to each 
other. An adjustment is made for 
wide offensive end splits. 
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Defense Against T-Formation 


Defensive Assignments 
Guards. The guards always X on a 
straight seven. Their first responsi- 
bility is the play up the middle. Each 
guard keys the guard on his side by 
following him if he pulls. 
Tackles. Good defenses are based upon 
aggressive tackles. They play positions 
relative to their guards, approximately 
five feet away. Each tackle keys the 
offensive tackle and near halfback. 

1. The defensive tackle always steps 
into the offensive tackle and never 
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takes a step backwards until certain the 
ball carrier is not in his vicinity. 

2. If the offensive tackle does not 
block him, movement is made inward, 
playing the inside shoulder of any 
trapper. 

3. If the offensive tackle drop steps 
in a pass protection block, the defen- 
sive tackle rushes the passer hard. 

4. If the offensive backfield runs 

opposite, pursuit is made by following 
the offensive tackle. 
Fullback and Center. These are the hard- 
est positions to teach, and comprise 
the heart of the defense. The players 
should line up about an arm’s length 
away from their defensive tackles. 

1. Each player always keys the 
offensive end and lines up on him if 
the end plays tight. If the end splits, 
he may line up inside him. When the 
offensive end splits too wide, the full- 
back or center goes out with him and 
moves his defensive end inside, assum- 
ing the end’s outside responsibility with 
this exchange. 

2. When the offensive end tries to 
block him, a step forward must be 
taken into his opponent and he must 
rot give ground. He must defeat his 
opponent on the line of scrimmage. 

3. When the offensive end blocks in 
on the defensive tackle, a step is made 
to the inside, playing the inside shoul- 
der of any man coming toward him. 

4. If his opponent tries to block 
him in, and the near halfback swings, 
he must pivot out of the block and 
go to the outside. 

5. If the end tries to get out for a 
pass, it is the fullback or center’s re- 
sponsibility to stop him from receiv- 
ing all quick passes and hooks. This 
is an extremely difficult maneuver. 

Ends. The ends play on the line of 
scrimmage about 214 yards outside of a 
normal offensive end. 

1. The objective for each end is to 
turn all plays in before trying to make 
the tackle. 





2. The end never lets an offensive 
back get outside his position. However, 
he does not give any ground until a 


back tries to get outside. If the T- 
Quarterback has the ball, he drifts 
along the line of scrimmage, playing 
the back who is supposed to receive 
the pitchout. If one of the other backs 
has the ball, the defensive end crosses 
the line of scrimmage and turns him 
in or strings out the end run without 
letting anyone get outside position. 

3. If the near halfback dives, he 
picks up the next man out. If the 
near halfback goes away, he drops back 
cautiously. The end is responsible for 
all reverses and screen passes. 

4. If a drop back pass is indicated, 

the end must cover the flats. On run- 
ning passes toward him, the end rushes 
the passer, again trying to turn in the 
play. 
Halfbacks. Each halfback keys the 
offensive end. He lines up outside the 
end about seven yards deep, depending 
upon down, distance, time remaining 
in the game, and the score. 

1. The halfback always plays to de- 
fend against the pass first and the run 
second. He never lets a man get be- 
hind him unless the safety takes his 
deep responsibility. 

2. While keying on the end, the 
halfback should also know what the 
offensive tackle is doing. The offen- 
sive tackle can tip him off to a pass 
or run. 

3. If the end blocks, the halfback 

must come up and fill the off tackle 
hole. When advancing he must remain 
outside the normal offensive end’s 
position. 
Safety. The safety lines up opposite 
the offensive center about five to seven 
yards deep. His position depends on 
down, distance, score, and time remain- 
ing in the game. He always deepens 
on long yardage situations. 

1. The safety keys on the quarter- 
back and offensive guards. Guards 
crossing the line of scrimmage indicate 
a running play. 

2. Movement is with the pattern of 
play, and the safety attempts to keep 
the ball directly in front of him at all 
times. He must never let a man get 
behind his position. 

3. When a running pass is shown, 
the safety may send up his defensive 
halfback, assuming the deep responsi- 
bility on that side. He will have to 
move fast to cover properly. 

Defense Versus Flankers and Split Ends 

Whenever an end splits, the center or 
fullback moves out with the split end. 
He endeavors to keep this end from 
blocking him, and he keeps the same 
end from getting inside for the quick 
pass. Whenever a flanker goes out, 
the defensive end moves out with the 
flanker. If both the flanker and the 
end move out on one side, the center 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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THESE ARE THE | 


Rubber-Covered Footballs — 
NOW APPROVED BY 













591-S by 
SEAMLESS 


with cross-grain molded 
lacing for positive grip. 


NO OTHER FOOTBALL... 
HAS ALL THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES: 


@ Waterproof, Scuff-Proof KOLITE Cover for surer 
grip and better passing on wet or dry fields. 


® Nylon Winding holds true shape and insures 
longer life. It takes the kicks. 


591-LS by SEAMLESS with raised leather lacing, 





@ Butyl Bladder assures maximum air retention. 
Do You Have 


@ Patented KANTLEEK Valve is self-sealing, the Latest Rule Changes? 


absolutely leak-proof. Important rule changes officially sanc- 
tioning the use of the 591-S and 591-LS 


* were recently approved by N.C.A.A. and 
@ Inspected for Perfection before they can wear the N.FS.HS.A.A. Write for your copy. 


SEAMLESS label. 











ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS 
RUEBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 


ALSO APPROVED BY N.C.A.A. 
591-L—Similar to 591-LS without white stripes. 
§91—Similar to 591-S without white stripes. 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor DOROTHY MADDEN 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


THE CHA CHA CHA AND THE MERENGUE 
by I. F. WAGLOW 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


THE YEAR 1955 produced two new 
Latin American dances for the American 
publie 
and the Merengue from: the. Dominican 
Republic and Haiti. These dances are 
gaining in popularity and, if the trend 
increases, will challenge the popularity 
of the samba, tango, and rumba. 





Description of the Dances 


The Cha Cha Cha is an outgrowth of 
the mambo resulting from the slowing 
down of the mambo tempo and an in- 
crease in melodious tunes. The addition 
of three rapid steps to the slow count 


the Cha Cha Cha from Cuba. . 


in the mambo step pattern, when done 
to slow-tempo mambo musie¢, is called a 
Triple Mambo, or the Cha Cha Cha. 
The.name comes from the triple shuffle 
of the feet producing a sound similar to 
the vocalization of “Cha Cha Cha.” 

The Merengue comes on the heels of 
the Cha Cha Cha and has a limpy style 
with a simple step pattern which gives 
it a definite appeal to dancers of all 
ages. The music is played in two-four 
time, with a heavy beat on the first 
count of every measure, giving the dan- 
cer the feeling of rolling along with 
the music. 


CHA CHA CHA 

















Step Dance Dance Music 
Pattern Movement Time Count Measure Count 
1 Step forward on left foot. Quick 1 1 2 
2 Step in place on right foot. Quick 2 1 3 
3 Step backward on left foot. > 1 1 4 
4 Step in place on right foot. > {stow 2 1 & 

5 Step in place on left foot. J 3 2 1 
6 Step backward on right foot. Quick 1 2 2 
7 Step in place on left foot. Quick 2 2 3 
8 Step forward on right foot. | 1 2 4 
9 Step in place on left foot. { stow 2 2 & 

10 Step in 1 place on right foot. 3 3 1 
CHA CHA CHA VARIATION 
Step Dance Dance Music 
Pattern Movement Time _ Count Measure Count 
1 Step forward on left foot. ‘Quick 1 1 2 
2 Step in place on right foot. Quick 2 1 3 
3 Do a half turn counterclock- 1} [ 
wise, and step on left foot. { 1 1 4 
4 Step on right foot. | aa 2 1 & 
5 Step in place on left foot. 4 3 2 1 
6 Step forward on right foot. Quick 1 2 2 
7 Step in place on left foot. Quick 2 2 3 
8 Do a half turn clockwise, and 
step on right foot. [ { 1 2 4 
9 Step on left foot. | Slow 2 2 & 
10 Step in place on right foot. , | 3 3 1 
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Right: The 
Cha Cha Cha. 
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Cha Cha Cha \ | 
Variation. t 
Above, Part A; 
Right, Part B. 
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Merenque Variation. 
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Designed Specially For Use In: 


KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Song Plays 


Folk Dances 
Play Party Games 


Tempos suitable for children’s activities are 
observed throughout with adequate retards 
wherever needed, The correct number of re- 
peats for each game or dance have been 





used, 
F 1180 Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Bluebird 
Jump Jim Jo 
F 1181 Paw Paw Patch 
Turn the Glasses Over 
free F 1182 Farmer in the Dell 
Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
F 1183 Did you Ever See a Lassie? 
wheeling Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
® Bush 
zios Carrousel 
Cape F 1184 Here We Go Loobie Lou 
. P Five Little Chickadees 
fun for folk dancing in Let Your Feet Go Tap Now, dear madam, the trouble seems 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL F 1185 a to have started because you did not 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in F 1186 Brown Eyed Mary ~~ _— records when you were 
. Oh Susannah a chi rei ie 
black and red kid... $8.95... » 200% -Sinaiets Dene 


and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 F 


Danish Dance of Greeting 


Each record is packed individually and in- 
Children’s Polka 


eludes detailed instructions. Even if the 






1188 The Muffin Man material is new to you teaching will be easy. 
. Chimes of Dunkirk The instructions have been written by MISS 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing Bleking OLGA KULBITSKY of HUNTER COLLEGE, 
complete line of dance and physical education F 1189 wong lind eas 
. O, P-956 = See : These records are pressed on ab- 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, ’ F 1190 How Do You Do My Partner l ° 
New York Cit I Should Like To Go To Shetland solutely unbreakable plastic. Com- 
1612 Broadway, New Yor y- : Pease Porridge et plete with instructions, they retail 
F 1191 Round an oun e Village e 
(In and Out the Window) at 1.05 each. 
New York * Boston ee Folkraft Records 
—@=-@ Chicago « Los Angeles F 1192 Skip To My Lou 1159 Broad Street 


co Hollywood + San Fran- 
DANCER’ s . 
\) 
¢/* fOesier since 
TS 
- 


1612 Broadway, N. Y. 





Indian Dance (Prayer for Rain) 


qe cisco * San Mateo Jolly is the Miller 


Montreal+ Toronto 





Newark 5, N.J. 











Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 






RECORDED MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 
all types of dancing 





350 Musical Selections: Song Plays, Folk Dances, 
Tap, Ballet, etc. Music to suit all levels and all 








2480 Thompson Blvd. 





types of dance instruction 


Ventura, Calif. 





~ 





In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 





GRETSCH 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 














MERENGUE 
Step Dance Dance Music 
Pattern Movement Time Count Measure Count Records for These Dances 
1 Step to the left on left foot. } se ; ; : In teaching these dances, the follow- 
2 Close right foot up to left foot. uic aici r 
3 Step to the left on left foot. Quick 1 2 1 ing records will be helpful. 
4 Close right foot up to left foot. = 2 2 2 CHA CHA CHA 
MERENGUE VARIATION Sweet and Gentle: Coral 61435 
Ste Dance Dance Music 7 +. Z 
Feltere Movement Time Count Measure Count N hs a and Palmera: RCA 
Cc ao- 
1 Step to the left on left foot. Quick 1 1 1 
2 Step across in front of left foot INQUE 
on right foot. Quick 2 1 2 MERENGUE 
3 Step to the left on left foot. Quick 3 : 1 Not Too Fast and Semilé: RCA Victor 
4 Close right foot up to left foot. Quick 4 2 2 20-5976 * 
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JATIONAL 


SHORTS « BLOUSES 


Noli 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 











Style $70 a 
SPORT SHIRT 


tyle $50 


PULLOVER SHIRT 
ye (\e/ 4 
LF 





¥ 
| 







Style $80 
SLEEVELESS SPORT BLOUSE 


Style T99 
CUFFED SHORTS 


Style T20 
CUFFED SHORTS 


Style $70 SPORT SHIRT - White washable broadcloth. Extra 
long to stay tucked in. Snap fastened front. Short sleeves. 
Trim collar. Pocket. 

Style SSO PULLOVER SHIRT - On and off in a jiffy. A “‘nat- 
ural’? for gymwear. White washable broadcloth. Extra long to 
stay tucked in. Pocket. 

Style $80 SLEEVELESS SPORT BLOUSE - Well tailored. Two 
action-back pleats. Button opening. White washable broad- 
cloth. Notched collar. Pocket. 

Style T99 CUFFED SHORTS - Zipper back opening. 2 slash 
pockets. Turn back cuffs. Washable Sport Twill in Blue, Kelly, 
Novy or White. 

~~ T20 CUFFED SHORTS - Snap fastened side opening. 


ip 
ocket. Turn back cuffs. Washable Sport Twill in Seeten 
Bios, Kelly, Mevy or Wine, 


a “ 


Write for free color circular showing 
many other styles, All sanforized, 
colorfast and washable LOW PRICED 
creations. Ask for samples for your 
inspection, 


Spor Company Bp 


387 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DULAC, WIS. 
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SPORTS for! 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | | 











NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women’s Athletics) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, Il 


NSGWS Election Results 


Jane Mott, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

Treasurer—Marion Purbeck, 
School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Chm. International Relations Committee— 
Hiawatha Crosslin, San Angelo Col- 
lege, San Angelo, Texas (appointment 
following resignation of Bonnie Me- 
Pherson) 

Chm. Operating Code — Jean Hodgkins, 
Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. 

Chm, Publications—Minnie Lynn, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chm. Standards—Lois Messler, 
Road, Pasadena, Calif. 

Advisory Member—Elsa Schneider, U. S. 
Office of Edue., Dept. of Health, Educ. 
and Welfare, Wash., D. C. 

Medical Consultant—Josephine Renshaw, 
M.D., 5514 Trent St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 

Editor of Journal Column—Maura Conlisk, 
Dept. of Edue., State Office Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 





Senior High 


135 Club 


Duckpin Bowling Tournament 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics began sponsoring the Inter- 
collegiate Telegraphic Duckpin Bowling 
Tournament in 1949. Greatest interest 
in the game was shown in the East and 
many college enthusiasts enjoyed com- 
petition through the telegraphic tourna- 
ment. 

After a lapse of two years, the Duck- 
pin tournament is being revived. It is 
hoped that all schools having duckpin 
facilities will join other colleges in en- 
couraging this type of competition on 
their campuses. For information and 
entry blanks, write to Lillian M. Well- 
ner, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Mad. 


NSGWS Nominations 


In 1957, women members of AAHPER 
will have the opportunity to elect a 
Secretary for NSGWS. The term of 
office is two years, dating from June 1, 
1957. Nominations for Secretary may 
be submitted by women who are voting 


members of the AAHPER. 


The Secretary of NSGWS must be a 
person who is able to attend the meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee and of 
the Legislative Board. The most impor- 
tant qualifies ition of such a candidate is 
that she be able to record accurately im- 
portant statements free from non-essen- 
tial details. She must also be one who 
is meticulous in detail and who is prompt 
in answering correspondence and in dis- 
tributing necessary materials. 

It is your obligation to nominate and 
vote for the officers of the Section. 
Please send your nomination by Novem- 
ber | to: Grace Fox, Department of 
Physical Education, Florida State Uni- 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


versity, 


New Guides Released 


Six new editions of the NSGWS Offi- 
cial Sports Library for Girls and Wom- 
en have been published during the sum- 
mer. The Tennis-Badminton Guide was 
veleased in late May; the Archery-Rid- 
ing Guide and the Bowling-Fencing- 
Golf Guide were released in June; the 
Soccer-Speedball Guide including Field 
Ball was released in July; and the Bas- 
ketball Guide and the Field Hockey- 
Lacrosse Guide were released in August. 
You can order copies of these new 
Guides from NSGWS, 1201 Sixteenth 

t., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 75e 
each. 

The Rules Section of the Basketball 
Guide is again available this year in 
the Basketball Rules Reprint for 25e. 


District Leadership Conference 


NSGWS Leaders in the Eastern Dis- 
trict have issued a call for a Leadership 
Conference to be held at the Northamp- 
ton Inn, Northampton, Mass., March 
8-10, 1957. 

Members of State Committees and in- 
terested potential leaders are invited to 
attend. Geneva Kerr and Ruth Byler 
will serve as co-chairmen. Plans and 
dreams for this Conference have been 
underway since the National NSGWS 
Leadership Conference at Estes Park. * 
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Books 


(Continued from page 50) 


Lawrence, editor. Wash. D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
1956. 160 pp. 75e. 

The Official NSGWS Bowling-Fencing-Golf 
Guide, June 1956-June 1958. Catherine 
Cottrell, Helen J. Windham and Ruth 
Eddy, editors. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 1956. 128 pp. 
(oe, 

The Official NSGWS Field Hockey-Lacrosse 
Guide, September 1956-September 1958. 
Margery E. Arnold and Eugenia Gire, 
editors. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W. 1956. 144 pp. 75e. 
The Official NSGWS Tennis-Badminton Guide, 
June 1956-June 1958. Sara Staff Jernigan 
and Ann Grothaus, editors. Wash., D. 
C.: AAHPER. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. 1956. 128 pp. 75ce. 

The Official NSGWS Soccor-Speedball Guide, 
Including Field Ball, July 1956-July 1958. 
Rita Leidy and Catherine Wilkinson, 
editors. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W. 1956. 128 pp. 75e. 
How to Make Free Throws. Bunny Levitt. 
Malden, Mass.: Converse Rubber Co. 
8 pp. Illus. Free. 

Here’s Power for You. David Manners. 
New York 3: Sentinel Books, 112 E. 
19th St. 1956. 128 pp. Illus. $2.95. 
High School Track and Field Annual. Dick 
Bank. Los Altos, Calif.: Track and 
Field News, P.O. Box 296. 31 pp. $1.00. 
Teach Yourself Judo. Eric Dominy. Rev. 
Ed. 1956. 196 pp. Illus. $1.50. New 
York 33: SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace. 

The Story of the Olympics. New York: 
American Visuals Corp., 460 Fourth 
Ave. 1956. 16 pp. 10-99 copies lle 
ea., 100-499 copies, 10¢ ea. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual Survey of Footbail 
Fatalities: American Football Coaches 
Assn. Hanover, N.H.: D. O. Me- 
Laughry, Amer. Football Coaches Assn. 
1956. 12 pp. Free. 

Recreation and Outdoor Education 
About Outboards. A summary of facts, 
figures, and features. Public Relations 
Dept., Outboard Boating Club of Ameri- 
ea, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
1956. 

Basic Concepts for a Creative Program in 
Community Recreation. Natl. Recreation 
Assn., New York 11. 1956. 8 pp. 
Canoeing. Carle W. Handel. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 105-5th Ave. 
1956. 96 pp. $1.75. 

Creative Activities. Dorothy Haupt and 
D. Keith Osborn. Detroit 2, Mich.: 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry Ave. 
1955. 103 pp. $1.00. 

Design for Outdoor Education. Edwin L. 
Friet and Del G. Peterson. Yakima, 
Wash.: P. S. Printers, Inc., 128 S. 2nd 
Ave. 1956. 30 pp. $1.50. * 
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Changes in Constitution 

Action taken by the AAHPER Rep- 
resentative Assembly last spring re- 
sulted in the following changes in the 
Constitution of the Association: 

1. Article VITI, Section 1, Bylaws. 
The name of the Administration and 
Supervision Section, General Division, 
was changed to City and County Di- 
rectors and Supervisors Section. 

2. Article VIII, Section 3 of the By- 
laws was approved as follows: 

To become a Section, a group must 
submit a request, signed by at least 
25 Association members, to an appro- 
priate Division Executive Council for 
consideration and referral to the 
Board of Directors. 
Upon approval by the Board of Di- 
rectors, the newly formed group will 
operate tentatively in the manner of 
a Section through the next National 
Convention. At the next annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, the 
tentative Section will be evaluated 
and either discontinued or recommen- 
ded to the Representative Assembly 
for action. 

3. Article VI, Section 1 of the By- 
laws. The standing committee on Local, 
State and District Associations was dis- 
continued. 


AAHPER Fitness Conference 

At its spring meeting, the AAHPER 
Board of Directors recommended the 
eelling of an AAHPER Conference on 
Fitness. This Conference is being held 
at the Woodner Hotel in Washington, 
Sept. 12-15. The purposes are: 

To prepare a statement outlining the 
consensus of knowledge and belief con 
cerning fitness which might serve to guide 
AAHPER activities. 

To plan for implementing this state- 
ment through programs of health educa- 
tion, physical education and recreation. 

One hundred leaders in the areas 
of health education, physical education, 
and recreation have been invited to at- 
tend. Results of Conference delibera- 
tions will appear in the JouRNAL. 


Men’s Athletics Consultant 

Howard Hobson, head basketball 
eoach, Yale University. joined the head- 
quarters staff of AAHPER in June 
as Assistant Secretary and Consultant 
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in Physical Education and Boys and 
Men’s Athletics. He is the first con- 
sultant for the Men’s Athleti¢s Division 
and served for the past two years as its 
first Vice-President. 

At Yale since 1947, Dr. Hobson 
coached the Yale team to win its first 
berth in a National Collegiate Athletic 
Association tournament and to capture 
its first Ivy League title in 16 years. 





HOWARD HOBSON 
AAHPER Staff Member 


His experience also includes four 
years as physical education teacher and 
coach in the Oregon high schools and 
service as athletic director and coach 
at Southern Oregon College and the 
University of Oregon. During the war 


he was athletic consultant for the 
U. S. Army. He has taught basketball 


clinies all over the world. 

Dr. Hobson is the author of two 
books, Basketball Illustrated (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.) and Scientific Basketball 
(Prentice Hall, Ine.), and more than 
30 articles. He has served as president 
of the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches, chairman of the Olympic 
Basketball Committee, and treasurer of 
the National Rules Committee. 

Dr. Hobson graduated with a Bache- 
lor’s degree in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and holds the Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. He is married and has 
two sons, both Yale graduates. 


Professional Preparation 
Conference 
The Second National Conference on 
Professional Preparation of Recreation 


Personnel will be held at the NEA Ed- 


ucational Center, Wash. D. C., Nov. 
14-17. The Conference will be sponsored 
by the AAHPER, the Association for 
Higher Education, and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, with a number 
of other national recreation organiza- 
tions co-operating. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
consider current problems in the pro- 
fessional preparation of recreation per- 
sonnel, and to exchange ideas on what 
should constitute the curricular offer- 
ings in recreation on both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Attention 
will also be given to those issues grow- 
ing out of the first conference held in 
1954. Approximately 100 persons have 
been invited to participate. 

Members of the Conference Steering 
Committee are John L. Hutchinson, 
chairman; Ellen E. Harvey; John H. 
Jenny; J. Bertram Kessel; Harlan G. 
Metealf; Harry C. Thompson; and 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER staff. 





PAUL LANDIS 
Vice-Pres., Men's Athletics 


Men’s Athletics Division Head 

President Ray Duncan has appointed 
Paul Landis, state supervisor of health, 
physical education and recreation for 
Ohio, as the New Vice-President of the 
Men’s Athletics Division. 

Mr. Landis has had a long and illus- 
trious career in the field of athletics. In 
high school, he was a star performer in 
football, basketball, and baseball. His 
college career at Oberlin was equally 
brilliant in these sports. His first eoach- 
ing experience was at Portsmouth (Va.) 
High School, where his teams were state 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
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To Learn Golf Rules” 
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Just out! A new, eye-catching wall (Jot 
chart on the Rules of Golf, printed in two Kilts- 
colors on heavy, durable paper—ideal 
for framing or for bulletin board display. 
Features the 60 humorous cartoons taken 
from the popular NGF booklet “The Easy 
Way To Learn Golf Rules.” 


Order Now! 
To: NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
407 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me ______ “The Easy Way To Learn 
Golf Rules" wall charts at 50c each. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY- 
MAY 1956 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


BUSKIRK, ELSWORTH R., K. LANGE ANDER- 
SEN, AND JOSEF BROZEK, Unilateral Ac- 
tivity and Bone and Muscle Development in 
the Forearm. 

Comparisons of external anthropo- 
metric and roentgenogram measurements 
between the arms of tennis players and 
soldiers revealed that tennis playing 
leads to museular hypertrophy and to an 
increase in length of the radius and ulna 
in the forearm used to swing the tennis 
racket. These findings are discussed in 
relation to changes in body composition 
with exercise. 


CAPEN, EDWARD K., Study of Four Programs 
of Heavy Resistance Exercises for Develop- 
ment of Muscular Strength. 

This study was concerned with de- 
termining which of four methods of 
weight training might be superior so far 
as strength development was concerned. 
Kight groups of university freshmen 
were utilized in the study and the sta- 
tistical significance of the differences in 
the amount of strength that was gained 
was determined by the use of t-formulas. 
The results of this research suggest that 
those methods which employ heavy 
weights so as to allow a maximum num- 
ber of five executions are probably the 
superior methods for the development of 
muscular strength. 


CARLILE, FORBES, Effect of Preliminary Pas- 
sive Warming on Swimming Performance. 
The effect of preliminary heating by 
eight-minute hot showers was investi- 
gated in a group of male swimmers who 
made more than 400 trial swims. There 
was found an improvement of one per 
cent in comparison with trials without 
preliminary heating. The difference in 
performance was statistically highly sig- 
nificant. Evidence is presented that the 
improvement could not be explained psy- 
chologically as the result of suggestion. 
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Practical applications to the athlete of 
passive warming are considered. Ex- 
amples of the results of such techniques 
used with some Australian Olympic 
swimmers are given. 


HALE, PATRICIA WHITAKER, Proposed Meth- 
od of Analyzing Sociometric Data. 

Sociometry is a promising evaluative 
technique for determining individual so- 
cial status and group integration. So 
far, however, there does not exist a satis- 
factory constant frame of reference 
against which data can be compared so 
that a value judgment may be given. It 
is the purpose of this paper to present 
a set of criteria to serve as this constant 
frame of reference. Five criteria are 
stated. Data on a test and retest are 
set up, organized, and analyzed accord- 
ing to the criteria to demonstrate the 
use of data and application of the 
criteria. 


HENRY, FRANKLIN M., AND GAYLORD A. 
NELSON, Age Differences and Interrelation- 
ships Between Skill and Learning in Gross 
Motor Performance of Ten- and Fifteen-Year 
Old Boys. 

The speed of performance of a sen- 
sory-motor skill is slower in 10-year-old 
than in 15-year-old boys, in both initial 
performance and in final performance 
after learning has reached a plateau. 
The younger boys improve more, have 
less task-specificity, and their individual 
differences in learning have a greater in- 
fluence in determining final skill than is 
the ease for the older boys. Within each 
age group, the amount of learning tends 
to be the same in similar tasks that differ 
in initial speed of performance. Fifty 
per cent or less of individual differences 
in motor learning are predictable from 
the pre-learning performance, and the 
direction of the relationship is negative, 
showing the futility of attempting to 





measure educability from performance 
level. Learning ability must be tested 
directly. 


HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Evaluation of Motor 
Learning When Performance Levels Are Het- 
erogeneous. 

In three motor learning experiments 
(jumping, speed of arm movement, and 
balancing), raw learning scores are un- 
related to final degree of skill but are 
negatively correlated with initial per- 
formance. Using the method of residuals 
to hold statistically constant the influ- 
ence of initial skill, it is possible to com- 
pute derived learning scores which are 
unrelated to initial skill and at the same 
time substantially. correlated with learn- 
ing and also with post-learning per- 
formance. Since these scores estimate 
the individual learning that would have 
occurred if each person had started at 
the same level of initial skill, they should 
prove practically useful as true measures 
of motor educability. The method can 
readily be applied to the construction of 
tabular norms in which several variables 
must be taken into account. It has also 
been used to define an endurance index. 


LANTAGNE, JOSEPH E., Comparative Analy- 
sis of Items of Interest in Marriage and 
Parenthood of 4,000 Students in Junior and 
Senior Colleges. 

This is a study of the result of some 
4,000 inventories being administered to 
students in eight junior colleges and 13 
senior colleges and universities. There 
was a sampling of 2,000 men and 2,000 
women. The inventory included 60 items 
which were prepared by the author after 
several years of review, experimentation, 
and then modified by several authorities 
in this field. The purpose of this study 
was to determine the interests in the 
various areas for marriage education. 
The results of the study indicate the dif- 
ferences in interests of both sexes for 
lower and upper division students. The 
results can be used as a guide to deter- 
mine course content. 


MATHEWS, DONALD K., CLAYTON T. SHAY, 
FRANK GODIN AND ROBERT HOGDON, Cross 
Transfer Effects of Training on Strength and 
Endurance. 

Twenty-eight Springfield College stu- 
dents were exercised, using the elbow 
flexor muscle group, three times a week 
for a period of four weeks on the Kelso- 
Hellebrandt ergometer. There was a 
significant gain in strength in both the 
exercised and unexercised muscle groups. 
Significant increases in muscular en- 
durance were found only in the exercised 
muscle group. 


MecCLOY, C. H., A Factor Analysis of Tests 
of Endurance. 

A factor analysis was computed on 
12 athletic events, administered to 400 
well-conditioned soldiers. Of these 
events, four could be considered to. be 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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EARLE F. ZIEGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


RESEARCH ON OLYMPIC ATHLETES 
by E. JOKL, M. KARVONEN, J. KIHLBERG, A. KOSKELA, L. NORO 


International Olympic Committee 


DURING THE 1952 Olympic Games in 
Finland, it was decided to evaluate the 
information contained in the 4,823 in- 
dividual entry ecards for participants in 
the individual and team events. Early 
in 1953 we met with representatives of 
the Finnish Olympic Committee, of the 
Finnish Association of Sports Physicians, 
and of the Helsinki Institute of Occupa- 
tional Health to detail the research 
project. The aim was to correlate the 
global data from the files of the Hel- 
sinki Games in relationship to other cul- 
tural and economic trends of our time. 

The evidence was transferred on IBM 
punched cards for machine computation. 
Contact was established with technical 
agencies of the United Nations, among 
them the World Health Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNESCO, and the Twentieth Century 
Fund under whose auspices Dr. and Mrs. 
Woytinsky had just completed their 
monumental work on “World Population 
and Production.” It was the intention 
to evaluate the Olympic data in com- 
parison with information obtained in the 
post-war demographic, economic, nutri- 
tional, climatic, and political surveys 
conducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

The statistical and computing work 
was completed towards the end of 1955. 
During the early part of 1956, we met 
again in Helsinki to write the report 
which will be published in book form 
before the opening of this year’s Olympic 
Games in Melbourne, Australia. The 
following is a brief summary. 


Method of Evaluation 

A statistical method was elaborated 
to assess in quantitative form the ath- 
letic achievements of every participant 
and to render the results of the different 
competitions comparable. In accordance 
with the Olympic rules, each country, 
irrespective of its size, is allowed to 
enter a fixed number of participants. For 
some countries, the maximum number of 
allowed participations thus became a 
limiting factor. Therefore, additional 
indicators for the athletic standards of 
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each country were calculated by express- 
ing the number of participations and 
the sum total of the athletic achievement, 
respectively, per million inhabitants. 
Further, the quality of the competitors 
sent to the Games was judged with the 
aid of the mean achievement of each 
competitor of a country. 


Population 

The United States and Russia collected 
the greatest numbers of points at the 
Games. Both represent large populations 
and the question arose whether size as such 
accounts for athletic supremacy. The an 
swer is in the negative. India has about 
400 million inhabitants, though it has not 
developed its manpower resources to the 
same extent as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
Similarily the Pacific territories with their 
vast populations did not play an important 
role at the Games, but some of the smaller 
nations, e.g. Finland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, and Holland, excelled, 
even in terms of absolute point scales. If 
ealeulated per million inhabitants, the 
athletic achievements of the Scandinavian 
countries were above those of the U.S.A. 
and of the U.S.S.R. 


Medical Records 

The medical records were studied. Ath 
letic performance levels at the 1952 Games 
were higher than ever. The question 
whether maximal physical exertion repre 
sents a potential source of overstrain there- 
fore offered itself. Furthermore, consider- 
ing the fact that the Olympic athletes had 
trained for the Helsinki competitions with 
extraordinary energy the material seemed 
to allow an examination of the question 
whether ‘‘diseases of adaptation’’ which 
are presently much discussed in elinical 
literature occur in athletes. The absence 
of untoward happenings of the kind under 
reference therefore is of significance. 

None of the athletes died from exhaus- 
tion, no instance of coronary occlusion oc 
curred, no case of heart strain was seen— 
though several such incidents took place 
among officials and spectators. Not a 
single man or woman among the Olympic 
participants showed disadvantageous se 


quelae of the long and hard training for 
the Games. Thus, assertions to the effect 
that a normal heart can be damaged by 
competitive sports, or that youth or age 
are contraindications for athletic contests, 
or that women’s health is endangered by 
maximal exertion, are myths. 


High Performance of Women 

The extremely high performance levels 
of women track and field athletes and of 
women swimmers at the 1952 Games were 
evaluated in a threefold manner. Some of 
the present-day athletic records for women 
are better than were men’s records around 
the turn of the century. A team consisting 
of the 1952 Olympic medal winners in the 
women’s track and field and swimming 
events would have beaten the majority of 
college teams for men anywhere in the 
world. 

Considering the fact that most men do 
not train at all, a stage has now been 
reached in which an average healthy young 
woman who desires to develop her physical 
performance capacity through consistent 
training will become superior to 99 per cent 
of all men. Of course, record performances 
for men are still better than are record 
performances for women but the time- 
honored statement that women are invari- 
ably the weaker sex no longer holds as an 
unqualified assertion. 

Secondly, physiological and health as 
pects were examined and the conclusion 
was reached that the biological peculiarities 
of women do not represent an inherent 
and unsurmountable obstacle to the achieve 
ment and maintenance of top level physical 
performances. 

Thirdly, an esthetic criterion was ap 
plied in that it was shown that valuable 
esthetic patterns of form and movement 
appear as a by-product, so to say, of su 
preme athletic achievements of women. 


Performance by Race 

Performance features associated with 
race were studied. The special aptitude 
of black athletes for the sprints, for hurd 
ling, and for jumping was demonstrated in 
detail. Also, in the boxing competitions 
negroes were outstanding. The yellow- 
brown races excelled in swimming contests. 
The best three 1500 m. swimmers were of 
yellow-brown racial stock. They repre- 
sented the U.S.A., Japan, and Brazil re- 
spectively. White competitors dominated 
in many branches of athletics, among them 
all the technically differentiated sports in 
which they showed an impressing suprema- 
cy. No yellow-brown athletes came to 
Helsinki with the Russian team, though a 
considerable number of Russian citizens 
are of yellow-brown racial stock. But many 
black as well as yellow-brown athletes 
were in the United States team and their 
eontribution to the national aggregate was 
high. 


Climatic Analysis 

A climatic analysis revealed that the 
cold countries produce the largest numbers 
of high-class athletes. The opposite state 
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ment holds good for the warm countries. 
But several exceptions deserve attention. 

A number of men and women from the 
equatorial countries reached Olympic finals. 
Since about 1000 million human beings 
live in the ‘‘hot belt’’ of the globe, the 
implications of this finding are far-reach- 
ing. 


Age Distribution 

The age distribution of the Olympic 
athletes was examined. The span of years 
between the ages of the youngest and the 
oldest competitors amounted to more than 
four decades. Characteristic and statistical- 
ly significant age trends were found for 
various sports. Though in some events a 
preponderance of younger and in others of 
older participants could be demonstrated, 
there was not a single competition without 
individual exceptions from such trends; 
very young men and women excelled in 
contests in which mean ages were com- 
paratively high, and vice versa. 


Summary 

The contemporary shifts in human de- 
velopment, i.e., the acceleration of growth 
and the deceleration of aging, are reflected 
in a widening of the span of the ages 
during which optimal physical efficiency 
levels can be maintained through physical 
training. Men and women reach their po- 
tential physiological top-level capacities 
earlier and their strength declines later 
that has been the case 20 and 40 and 100 
years ago. 


In a final chapter of the book, a number 
of general philosophical conclusions are 
drawn from the evidence and the moral and 
political significance of the historical con- 
tribution of the International Olympic 
Committee to world peace is emphasized. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

The program and advance informa- 
tion on the Third International Con- 
gress on Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women, scheduled to be 
held in London July 15-20, 1957, is now 
available and can be secured from Dr. 
Frances Todd, 1225 Redwood Way, 
Millbrae, Calif. 

The first International Congress was 
held in Copenhagen in 1949; the See- 
ond, in Paris in 1952. The United King- 
dom Committee for International Con- 
ferences on Physical Education has the 
responsibility for the organization of 
the Third Congress. 

In order that the Congress may be as 
representative as possible, every coun- 
try is being invited to send two official 
delegates. In addition, applications from 
interested women who wish to attend in 
a personal capacity will also be wel- 
come; as the number of places is lim- 
ited, these will be accepted in order of 
receipt. 


FINNISH GYMNASTS TOUR 

A group of Finnish gymnasts from 
the University of Helsinki, directed by 
Hilma Jalkanen, will tour in the United 


States in October and November. The 

AAHPER International Relations Sec- 

tion assisted with tour arrangements. 
Itinerary for the group, which will 

demonstrate modern Finnish movement 

for women, is as follows: 

Oct. 4—Panzer College 

Oct. 5—New York City 

Oct. 6—Hunter College 

Oct. 8—Vassar College 

Oct. 9—Danbury Teachers College 

Oct. 10—Willimantic Teachers College 

Oct. 12—Radecliffe College 

Oct. 15—Sargent College, Boston U. 

Oct. 17—Wellesley College 

Oct. 18—Pembroke College, Brown U. 

Oct. 19—Phillips Academy, Andover 

Oct. 20—Springfield College 

Oct. 22—Smith College 

Oct. 23—Mt. Holyoke College 

Oct. 25—Bradford Jr. College 

Oct. 29—Cornell University 

Nov.2-3—Western Reserve University 

Nov. 5—Lake Erie College 

Nov.6-7—Ohio State University 

Nov. 8—Bowling Green State University 

Nov. 9—Detroit Physical Education Club 

Nov. 10—University of Michigan 

Nov. 13—Northwestern University 

Nov. 14—University of Illinois 

Nov. 15—George Williams College 

Nov. 16—Roosevelt University 

Nov. 26—Purdue University 

Nov. 27—Indiana University 

Nov. 30—George Washington University 

Dee. 1—American University 

Dee. 2 or 3—University of Maryland * 
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tests of circulo-respiratory endurance, 
four were tests of muscular endurance, 
and the others were tests of speed. In 
addition, four combinations of tests 
were included. Four factors were found, 
one of circulo-respiratory endurance, 
one of velocity, one of muscular endur- 
ance, and one tentatively identified as 
mesomorphie body build. One impor- 
tant finding was the high factor weight- 
ing of the endurance index (300 yards 
run + 6 seconds run) with circulo- 
respiratory endurance (.8835). 


SILLS, FRANK D., AND VERNON E. O’RILEY, 
Comparative Effects of Rest, Exercise, and 
Cold Spray Upon Performance in Spot- 
Running. 

The purpose of the study was to com- 
pare the effects of rest, exercise, and 
cold applications upon physical per- 
formance. Eighteen college men students 
served as subjects. They performed 
five bouts of spot-running, with ten- 
second intervals between the bouts. 
After they rested, exercised, or received 
cold applications for ten minutes, they 
performed another series of five bouts 
of spot-running. The best performance 
followed the application of the cold 
spray to the lower half of the abdomen. 
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SMITH, JEAN A., Relation of Certain Phys- 
ical Traits and Abilities to Motor Learning 
in Elementary School Children. 

The investigator studied the physical 
traits and abilities of elementary school 
children in relation to their ability to 
learn a ball bounce and a ball toss motor 
skill. Statistical significances between 
the fast and slow learners were deter- 
mined by computation of the ¢ ratios. 
Regression equations were computed in 
score form. Many of the physical and 
motor ability measures differentiated 
significantly the fast and slow learners. 
Analysis of the multiple correlations 
indicate there are some physical traits 
and abilities which contribute toward 
motor learning but there are evidently 
more. 


STATON, WESLEY M., Relationship of Occu- 
pancy and Adequacy of Student Housing to 
Incidence of Acute Upper Respiratory Con- 
ditions. 

Three hundred twelve college students 
were observed for 60 days to determine 
the incidence of acute upper respiratory 
conditions. Students were grouped on 
the basis of (a) the number of persons 
sharing the sleeping room and (b) the 
size of the room. Diagnosis and ease 
reporting were carried out by university 
staff physicians. Critical ratios were 
obtained to determine the significance 
of the differences in the incidence of 


otolaryngologie conditions between 
groups. Analysis of the data indicated 
that inadequacy of floor space is a more 
influential factor in upper respiratory 
illness than is the number of persons 
sharing a room. 


WHILDEN, PEGGY P., Comparison of Two 
Methods of Teaching Beginning Basketball. 
In this study, two methods of teaching 
beginning basketball were compared— 
one pupil-dominated and the other 
teacher-dominated. Two physical educa- 
tion classes totaling 75 seventh-grade 
girls were used as subjects. Comparison 
of the two groups was on the basis of 
group dynamics as measured by socio- 
metric tests, the quality of performance 
in competition, and finally the score- 
board status of the two groups when 
competing against each other. It was 
found that the pupil-dominated tech- 
nique had certain advantages in terms 
of bringing least-liked individuals into 
the group and in terms of improving 
some aspects of team performance. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

DODSON, NATHAN TAYLOR, Evaluation of 
Physical Education in North Carolina High 
Schools. 

JOHNSON, WARREN R., Observations Re- 
garding Elvera Skubic's Study, "Emotional 
Responses of Boys to Little League and 
Middle League Competitive Baseball," Re- 
search Quarterly, 26:342-352 (Oct. 1955). * 
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contact with the ball is made, all players may cross the center line 
or the circle and play anywhere in the field. 

Fly Ball: A ball that is legally deflected into the air from the 
ground or is deflected while in the air by any part of a player and 
that remains in the air is a fly ball. Fly balls must be played with 
the hands. When a player catches a ball, he may elect to pass, run, 
or kick. If he does not take more than one step with the ball in his 
possession, he is considered to be playing basketball and must be 
guarded as in basketball, i.e., an opponent may not tag, push, hold, 
or hack him, but may attempt to gain possession of or tie up the 
ball as in basketball. While playing basketball, a player may pivot 
so long as he keeps one foot in place. He may pass the ball at any 
time or drop it to the ground. If he drops it to the ground, he may 
play it with the feet, but may not again play it with the hands until 
another player has played and caused it to become a fly ball, i.e., the 
ball may not be dribbled to the ground as in basketball and no air 
dribbles are allowed. 

Running: A player in possession of the ball may elect to run 
with it at any time. If a player, after he has taken more than one 
step with the ball, is tagged by an opponent, a free kick is awarded 
the opponent’s team at the point where he tagged the runner. To 
avoid being tagged, the runner may at any time drop the ball to 
the ground, and play it with the feet as in soccer, or he may pass or 
punt it. If a player, after taking more than one step with the ball, 
stops, he is still eligible to be tagged just as if he had continued to 
run. 

Ground Balls: Any ball other than a fly ball must be played 
with the feet as in soccer. In playing a ground ball, a player may 
pass it to another player by kicking it into the air or along the 
ground, or he may dribble it by a series of taps with one foot or 
alternate feet. He may kick it into the air, but “kicker” cannot play 
it with his hands until it has been touched by another player, who 
causes it to remain a fly ball. 

Fouls: It is a foul to (1) hold, push, kick, trip, hack, strike or 
violently charge an opponent; (2) touch a ground ball with the 
hands; (3) kick a fly ball; (4) play a ball again on a kick-off, 
throw-in, free kick, or penalty kick before it has been touched by 
another player; (5) make a dangerous kick, either by kicking the 
ball into an opponent or by raising the foot dangerously in attempt- 
ing to kick the ball. 

Free Kicks: All fouls are penalized by awarding the opposing 
team a free kick at the point where the foul occurred. A free kick 
is also awarded a team when one of its players tags an opponent 
who has taken more than one step with the ball in his possession. 
On a free kick all players of the opposing team must be at least five 


yards from the ball (radius) at the time it is kicked, except that when 
the kick is awarded less than five yards from the opposing team’s 
goal, the opponents may take position on their goal line. In order 
to score from a free kick, the ball must touch another player before 
going across the goal line. 

Penalty Kick: In the opinion of the referee or instructor, any 
unnecessary roughness or unsportsmanlike conduct will be penalized 
by giving the opposing team a “penalty kick” from a point two yards 
in front of the restraining circle around the goal. 

Out-of-bounds: When a ball goes out-of-bounds, either across 
the side line or a goal line other than to score a legal goal, it is put 
in play by a throw-in with either or both hands at that point by an 
opponent of the player who last touched it before it went out. If the 
attacking team has the ball out-of-bounds over the end line, they can 
only put the ball in play by a throw-in from the second nearest cor- 
ner by any member of a team. 

Tie Ball occurs when two opposing players cause a ball to go out- 
of-bounds, gain possession of a fly, or foul each other simultane- 
ously. When these occur, the ball is put in play by the team de- 
fending the nearest goal. This is done by taking the ball out-of- 
bounds to the nearest side line and throwing the ball in. 

One player on each team is designated as goalkeeper, who may 
play anywhere on the field. However, when he is in the 20-yard zone 
nearest his goal, he may play ground balls with his hands. When the 
goalkeeper retreives the ball in the restraining circle, he is given 
three seconds to get rid of the ball and move it out of the circle. If 
he takes longer, the ball is awarded the opposing team out-of-bounds 
on the nearest line. 

Players of the attacking team must leave the goalkeeper alone 
when he has possession of the ball in the restraining circle, but 
may play him just like any other player when the ball is in the air 
or on the ground. 

Any rules not completely covered here will be covered in the rule 
book of the sport most like the given situation. 

SCORING: One point is scored for a team each time the ball legally 
passes completely over the opposing team’s end line between the 
uprights and under the crossbar in the following ways: (1) The 
ball may be carried through the goal; (2) The ball may be kicked 
through from the ground from any point on the field; (2) The ball 
may be thrown through from any point of the playing field outside 
the restraining circle in front of goal; (4) Penalty kicks are kicked 
from two yards outside of restraining circle in front of goal. Goalie 
must stand one yard in front of goal and is the only player between 


kicker and goal. 
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let Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 

Shooting and Firearms Education. An instructors guide for 

shooting education programs in high schools and youth- 
serving groups. 1956. 67 pp. $1.50 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 

Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA and 


Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
A joint publication of AAHPER and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. This book contains 
the most up-to-date information and program outlines for 
total fitness of our teen-age popuiation. Physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness are considered in relation to health, 
physical education, recreation, and outdoor education. 


AMA. 1951. 18 > 

1956. 150 pp. Cloth $2.50 A. 1961. 18 pp 50¢ 
The Classroom Teachers Series in Health Education, Physical 

Education, and Recreation. Prepared by a Joint Com- 

mittee of AAHPER and Classroom Teachers (NEA). 

1) Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children, Conference on Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel 

, =. 32 pp. sine —March 1954 $1.00 

2 assroom Activities, 1956. 64 pp. F Physi . - 

3) Outdoor Education, 1956. 32 pp. 75c ysical Education for College Men and Women—October 1954 $1.00 

d : : Report of the National Conference on the Undergraduate Health 
Physical Education for High School Students. A complete book Education Minor Program and Desirable Health Education 

of sports, athletics, dance, recreational activities, and Emphases for the Physical Education Major Program—Janu 

career infermation written for teen-age boys and girls. ary 1955 $1.00 

200 illustrations, 1955. 416 pp. ‘loth $3.00 zee : 

S00 dusteations, 2 sey ons sl Cloth $ Intramural Sports for College Men and Women—November 
Teachers Guide for Physical Education for High School Students. 1955 $1.00 


64 pp. Free with orders for 10 or more copies. 50c First National Conference of City Directors of Health, Physical 
Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER Education, and Recreation—December 1955 $1.00 


Yearbook. Health education, physical education, recrea- A Forward Look in College Health Education—January 1956 $1.00 
tion education in the elementary school. Selected as one ; 


of the outstanding educational books of 1954. 2nd print- ane ng Prospective Teachers—A Guide to Action $1.00 

ing. 288 pp. $3.50 é ary Yoo , 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Educa- 

tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 


Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 
How We Do It Game Book. More than 120 games—the best Costume Cues. 32 pp. 50c 
from the JouRNAL How We Do It Column— in loose-leaf Materials for Teaching Dance 
style for insertion in three-ring binder. 220 leaves and Vol. I Modern Dance and Children's Dance. 56 pp. $1.00 
dividers in an individual carton. 1956. $2.50 Vol. II —Folk, Square and Social Dance. 40 pp. $1.00 
Framework for Family Life Education. This book reports on a Vol. I1I—Selected Visual Aids for Dance. 32 pp. 75c 
nation-wide survey of family life education in the schools Directory of Colleges and Universities Offering a Major, Minor, 
and outlines program and courses. 1956. 117 pp. $2.00 or Concentration Dance Curriculum. 24 pp., mimeo. 50c 
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... Health and Fitness 


(Continued from page 22) 

grams so as to help the child mobil- 
ize all his resources—physical, men- 
tal, and emotional—for a life of 
happiness and responsible citizen- 
ship. 


THREATS TO HEALTH 

It is difficult for many people to 
accept the fact that chronic diseases 
may be widely prevalent among 
children and youth and that serious 
long-term illness may become a ma- 
jor threat to child health. Yet such 
is the case. Chronic disease in silent 
form may have its inception at an 
early age and may not be discovered 
until much later in life. 

It is true that chronic diseases 
and diagnosed mental illness general- 
ly manifest themselves chiefly among 
older people. If we are thinking of 
fitness and health as a life-time goal, 
however, we should begin our efforts 
for the prevention of seriously dis- 
abling long-term illnesses at much 
earlier age periods than we have 
contemplated in the past. Medical 
scientists are thinking in terms of 
the total life experience. In the pro- 
duction of chronic disease and men- 
tal illness, all the insults and in- 
juries, the deficiencies and stresses, 
arising from the environment and 
biological inheritance play a part. 

Sometimes, genetic influences orig- 
inating generations before are in- 
volved. The individual’s adverse re- 
sponse to his biological and environ- 
mental challenge may occur early in 
life. Sometimes, it is a delayed re- 
action, perhaps precipitated by the 
processes of aging. In any case, we 
do not as yet have the scientific facts 
upon which to base a decision as to 
how and in what manner these many 
interacting factors affect the indi- 
vidual’s capacities for fitness. 


EXPANDED MEDICAL RESEARCH 

In the past ten years, we have had 
a marvelous expansion of medical re- 
search in the United States, parallel- 
ing the growth of the population and 
cur expanding economy. Some of 
the most exciting and productive 
work in the nation’s laboratory and 
clinical research centers has laid the 
groundwork for fresh advances 
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which will give us scientific bases for 
further progress in personal health 
and national fitness. 

Expanded support of medical re- 
search from all sources—public and 
private, industrial and government- 
al—is making it possible for medical 
scientists to push forward to the 
thresholds of basic discoveries which 
will lead rapidly to levels of health 
and longevity such as our limited 
vision of today cannot even define. 


BETTER HEALTH SERVICES 

Parallel with scientific advances, 
we have seen corresponding progress 
in the development of health services 
particularly affecting children and 
youth. Community mental health 
services, rheumatic fever clinics, ser- 
vices to crippled children, services 
for the cerebral palsied child, and 
many others could be mentioned. 
Public and private health agencies 
have been equally concerned to help 
meet some of the modern health 
needs of children and youth. 

Departments of education and 
public health at state and local levels 
are co-operating with state and local 
medical societies and other groups 
in many parts of the country to 
strengthen and improve services for 
children that will help them attain 
higher levels of fitness and health. 


“A MANY-SPLINTERED THING” 

When we consider the wide varie- 
ty of groups and individuals who are 
concerned with the subject, there- 
fore, we are at liberty to paraphrase 
a popular song-title and conclude 
that ‘‘fitness is a many-splintered 
thing.’’ 

In our Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, we have a 
Committee on Health of the School- 
Age Child with representatives from 
the Office of Education, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Public 
Health Service. The main function 
of this group is co-operation — to 
find ways in which our programs 
may most effectively serve all those 
organizations outside the Govern- 
meut concerned with the health and 
fitness of children. 

We all wish our children to attain 
higher levels of physical fitness, and 
one of the reasons it will take a big 


team to accomplish that result is that 
fitness itself depends upon so many 
closely related factors. All of these 
must be suitably developed in the 
individual child before he can be 
considered physically fit. 


AIMS IN BODILY FITNESS 

Strong, robust bodies capable of 
functioning efficiently are, of course, 
basic to physical fitness. For every 
child so endowed, therefore, the first 
aim should be to protect him from 
disease and other hazards that could 
limit his functioning. It does little 
good, for example, to provide him 
with a good physical education or 
athletic program if he is not simul- 
taneously protected by an adequate 
program of preventive medicine. 

Equally important to bodily fit- 
ness, however, is the development in 
each child of emotional and intel- 
lectual maturity, and competence to 
function with other individuals in 
the various groups that make up his 
social environment. A child with 
well-developed muscles and outstand- 
ing athletic skills for example, is 
not physically fit if his emotions have 
not sufficiently matured to prevent 
him from using that physical 
strength in aggressive acts upon 
other people. Similarly, a youngster 
well-adjusted to his group and de- 
veloping his intellectual potentiality 
to the full, cannot be considered fit 
if he is not also learning the joy of 
using his body in the exercise of 
some skill, adapted to his physical 
potential and psychologically satis- 
fying to him. 


OUR CHALLENGE: INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Many children will not achieve 
physical fitness in run-of-the-mill 
physical education programs, if they 
have physical limitations or if the 
activities presented to them do not 
provide psychological satisfaction. 
Thoughtful educators and physicians 
at recent biennial Conferences on 
Physicians and Schools, sponsored 
by the American Medical <Associa- 
tion and the National Education As- 
sociation, frequently stressed the in- 
dividuality of the child’s physical 
and psychological needs in programs 
of health and physical education 
and recreation. Those individual 
needs are, in fact, the major chal- 
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lenge to all of us who are interested 
in the Nation’s physical fitness. 


MEETING THIS CHALLENGE 

The co-operation of schools, medi- 
eal societies, individual physicians, 
and health departments could do 
much to assist physical education 
and recreation teachers in meeting 
that challenge. It is the educator’s 
responsibility to bring to bear all 
their imagination, ingenuity, love 
and understanding of children, and 
teaching skills on the manifold prob- 
lems of planning and operating 
sound programs. The health pro- 
fessions, with support of the other 
groups I have mentioned, can help 
by seeing to it: 

First, that as many children as possible 
go through their school life and into 
young adulthood protected from infec- 
tious diseases or, at least, their disabling 
consequences ; 

Second, That physical education 
teachers and recreation leaders are given 
continuing medical co-operation and con- 
sultation concerning the physical status 
of children and youth participating in 
their programs; 

Third, that accident prevention pro- 
grams, including prompt medical atten- 
tion to accidents in the schools are 
developed at all educational levels; 

Fourth, that medical consultation is 
available in the development of special 
physical education activities for children 
and youth with defects or diseases that 
limit their physical activity; 

Fifth, that health and physical educa- 
tion and recreation teachers are kept 
abreast of the rapidly changing body of 
biological and medical knowledge so that 
their programs may be geared to the 
changing health problems of our country, 
especially of children and youth. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

In connection with this last point 
of co-operation, I am pleased to state 
that at the request of Carl Troester, 
executive secretary of AAHPER, 
the U.S. Public Health Service is as- 
sisting your Association in the de- 
velopment of some educational ma- 
terials in biology and hygiene for 
use in school health education, 

There is a wealth of meaningful 
information on the hygiene of living 
in the world today. All of our chil- 
dren and youths should receive in- 
struction in the hygiene of living in 
order that they may take proper 
care of themselves and, as parents of 
the future, may have an intellectual 
basis for giving the best possible 
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eare to their children. Upon the 
interest and understanding of to- 
day’s children, our Nation can build 
the healthier population of tomor- 
row. 

There is a thrilling and vitally im- 
portant story of modern medicine 
and the life sciences to be told to 
our children and youth. 


NEW LINES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

Physicians realize today more than 
ever that the first step toward the 
prevention of chronic disease must 
come from presumably healthy in- 
dividuals. That is, you and I and 
millions like us, in all age groups, 
must seek medical examination in 
order that the beginnings of chronic 
disease may be detected and steps 
taken to halt their progress. Unless 
we begin early in life to learn some- 
thing about how and why these con- 
ditions develop, often over long peri- 
ods of time, it will be increasingly 
difficult, as we get older, to accept 
the fact that it could happen to us. 

Scientists in biology and medicine 
have enough facts to help teachers 
begin the health instruction of chil- 
dren and youth along these new 
lines. They do not have enough 
facts on which to base methods of 
motivating children, youths, or 
adults to take advantage of new 
health knowledge. In this impor- 
tant field of research we must look 
to their colleagues, the scientists in 
social and educational psychology. 
For the effective use of both biologi- 
eal and social science findings in 
school health instruction, we look to 
teachers, parents, and other leaders. 
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$6.95 Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s Please. 





KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. 0. BOX 150 WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 














TEAMWORK FOR FITNESS 


I believe the time is ripe for our 
American youngsters to attain high- 
er levels of health and fitness, And 
[I am convinced that we adults, es- 
pecially those in education, health, 
welfare, and related fields, can do 
most to help them attain that goal 
by intensifying our efforts for good 
teamwork on the part of profession- 
al and community leaders. * 





The above article is adapted from Dr. 
Scheele’s address at the AAHPER Con 
vention in Chicago, March 28, 1956. 
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100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 


Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Aluminum 
Table Tennis Table featuring Durability and 
Economy. Sturdily Constructed to Withstand 
Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather. 


Built to Last a Life-time. 


Regulation Bounce and Construction. 


Attractively Finished with Green An- 
odized Non-Glare Surface. 


In 2 Sections—4 Legs Each Section. 


When Separated Has Many uses. 


* No Maintenance or Replacement 
Problems. 


Many Times More Economical Than 
Wooden Tables. 


A tremendous success in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, etc. 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 


Ocean-going Vessels, Etc. 
For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1957, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


VA’s Student Affiliate Program 

The Veterans Administration recently 
established its standards for the conduct 
of a Student Affiliate Recreation Trainee 
program. Under this program, VA field 
stations may co-operate with accredited 
colleges and universities by providing 
opportunities for the training of stu- 
dents for the profession of Hospital 
Recreation. 

The standards were developed out of 
experience with pilot programs at four 
VA hospitals and in continued liaison 
with selected representatives of colleges 
and universities and professional soci- 
eties. Those desiring to explore the pos- 
sibilities of affiliation should consult the 
Manager of the VA hospital with which 
affiliation is desired. 


Marshall Field Awards 

The Marshall Field Awards were es- 
tablished in 1956 to help focus public 
attention on children’s needs and on the 
areas in which improved services are re- 
quired. One of the four areas of eligi- 
bility is Physical and Mental Develop- 
ment which ineludes health, medical care, 
nutrition, recreation, rehabilitation. 
Awards consist of $2,000, a seroll and a 
statuette. A minimum of six will be 
available annually. 

The first awards will be made in De- 
cember 1956 with nominations closing 
Oetober 1st. For further information 
write Elma Phillipson, exee. secy., Mar- 
shall Field Awards, Ine., 598 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


References to Note 

e Bard, Morton, “Recreation and the 
Anxious Patient,” Recreation, Jan. 1956. 
Dr. Bard, clinical psychologist, Me- 
morial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases in New York, believes the 
“how” of doing is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the “what” insofar as the 
recreator’s role in the care of the pa- 
tient is concerned. 

e American Red Cross, “What Do You 
Know About the Wards Assigned to 
You?” Intercom, Feb. 1956. Contains a 
good in-service training and planning 
device for hospital recreation staff. 

e Taaffe, Dorothy B., “Internal Staff 
Relationships,” The Bulletin, American 
Recreation Society, March 1956. Miss 
Taaffe, ARS Recreation Consultant 
Service in Military Hospitals, discusses 
the importance of good communication 
in the conduct of recreation in hospitals. 


e Hill, Beatrice H. “Hospital Cap- 
sules,” Recreation, June 1956. Mrs. 
Hill’s column contains a brief report by 
Roscoe Brown of New York University, 
of a research project conducted last year 
at Bergen Pines Hospital, Paramus, 
N. J. The investigation pertained to the 
effect of recreation on 139 chronically 
ill patients. 


Professional Meetings 

e May 27-29, the University of Minne- 
sota conducted its third Hospital Recrea- 
tion Institute. There were 76 registrants 
from 18 states, 38 of these representing 
VA and 29 state hospitals. Fifty-one 
different faculties were represented. The 
keynote speaker, Dale C. Cameron, di- 
rector of medical services for the State 
of Minnesota, emphasized the impor- 
portance of recreation in the treatment 
of the mentally ill due to its providing 
a medium for communication on the 
non-verbal level. 

e On March 10, 150 representatives of 
four states, eight colleges, and numerous 
agencies and hospitals gathered in Hart- 
ford to study improved methods in 
swimming for the disabled. The meet- 
ing brought sharply into foeus the 11 
community and five camp swimming 
programs for the handicapped in the 
State of Connecticut. Copies of the in- 
stitute proceedings are available at 25 
cents; write Frank Robinson, Program 
Secretary, Conn, Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Ine., 740 Asylum 
Ave.. Hartford. 

e The American Occupational Therapy 
Association’s 39th Annual Conference 
will be held at the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 28-Oct. 5, 1956. 


A Philosophy of Recreation 

Alexander Reid Martin, noted psy- 
chiatrist of New York City, in his open- 
ing address at the Second Southern Re- 
gional Conference on Hospital Recrea- 
tion at the University of North Caro- 
lina, well reminded us of the following: 

“Certainly, with mental hospital pa- 
tients . . . broadly speaking, our thera- 
peutic goal is to help the patient live 
leisurely and not compulsively. 

“As we all know, the recreation, the 
game, the craft, the hobby per se, is not 
our first consideration, but rather how 
the patient applies himself, how the 
patient utilizes that particular hobby 
or recreation. Is he using it... in the 
service of escaping from life, or in the 
service of enriching and broadening his 
life? Is he using it in the service of 
detaching himself from others, or in the 
service of getting close to others? Is he 
using it to prove himself, or to improve 
himself? 

“It may be extremely difficult to ree- 
ognize when a patient is using reecrea- 
tion for compulsive or for healthy mo- 
tives. Here, the need for closer integra- 
tion between psychiatry and recreation 
becomes more and more obvious.” * 
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American Living 

(Continued from page 20) 

to produce a maximal condition of 
well-being. Other values such as 
purposefulness, accomplishment, and 
expression are necessary for the ful- 
fillment of human aspirations. All 
these values affect man’s physio- 
logical functions and, therefore, af- 
fect his well-being and enjoyment 
of living, 

Removal of stresses and strains by 
substituting labor-saving and tem- 
perature-regulating devices reduces 
wear and tear on the human organ- 
ism. This saving, however, repre- 
sents no increased assets in human 
power and resilience. 

Hardship, not ease, strengthens 
the human fiber—but this is a diffi- 
eult principle to apply to a com- 
munity sold on ease and comfort. 
To parents who coddle their chil- 
dren in order to give them the ‘‘ad- 
vantages’’ of the ‘‘good life,’’ it 
would seem an absurdity to walk 
instead of ride, or to have wants 
when luxuries are readily afforded. 

Physiological demands must have 
meaning to be acceptable. Play, ex- 
cept for sports enthusiasts, does not 
have sufficient meaning in its pres- 
ent forms to fulfill man’s quest for 
achievement and _self-realization. 
Man’s search for new ways to fill 
this void will be highly provocative 
and will stretch his 
creativity. 


powers of 


BUSY HANDS, HAPPY HEARTS 

The most potent stimulus in man’s 
environment is the presence of other 
human beings. Most of man’s ills 
are directly related to his unsatis- 
factory interactions with others. 

Work has been the common bond 
of mankind. Men performing phy- 
sical work together developed mu- 
tual appreciation for each other’s 
efforts and accomplishments. To- 
gether they shared fatigue and rest, 
thirst and refreshment, heat and 
shade. With work lightened, these 
human ties are lacking. 

Specialization of human work is 
largely completed in the United 
States. Today it is rare to find men 
who occupy themselves with more 
than one type of job. Not many 
men build their own homes, repair 
their own automobiles, raise their 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by -10’ 





Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreationz! 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: 
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NET MANUFACTURERS 





STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. Jj. 
Boston: P.O. Box 464 Boston 2, Mass. 








own crops, and teach their own 
children. 

With specialization comes repeti- 
tion and with repetition there is a 
lessening of stimulus, The same ac- 
tivity performed day after day per- 
mits unused strengths and skills to 
slough away, thus delimiting poten- 
tial. Happily, this narrowing of 
physiological limits is readily re- 
versed by the addition of various 
activities. 

ROLE OF MOVEMENT IN FITNESS 

The cult of ease and comfort de- 
tests movement. Taking the work 
out of housework and speeding in- 
dustrial production by motion and 
time study are highly desirable ac- 
complishments because they offer re- 
lief from drudgery. But, if this 
reduction of motion is carried into 
daily habits away from work, one 
of the most important physiological 
dimensions of living is lost. 

The kinesthetic sensations of 
movement enhance perception of the 
environment. New adventures in 
movement are rich experiences 
Rhythm is a basic characteristic of 
the human organism and contributes 
to co-ordination and efficiency of 
movement. Music with a rhythmic 
beat strengthens movement, delays 
fatigue, and enhances the sensory 
pleasure of movement. The com- 
bined use of music, rhythm, and 
movement in work and play has had 
only meager application, consider- 
ing its potential. 


ACTIVITY IS HABIT-FORMING 
Just as sedentary living dimin- 
ishes the predisposition for physical 





BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 





ilso featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V SHUFFLEBOARD SETS WITH 
“RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS 
V PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
e Send for Free Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 








New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK — $1.00 














Order Now 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 











activity, so does participation in fre- 
quent and regular exercise result in 
an increased proclivity for exertion. 
There is an elevated desire for ac- 
tivity as physical condition is raised 
by regular exercise. 

The increased use of parks, camp- 
sites, and other recreational facili- 
ties, and the increased sales of sport- 
ing goods, garden tools, and do-it- 
yourself kits is evidence that a 
growing portion of the United 
States citizenry is not succumbing 
to the soporific miasma of ease and 


comfort. * 
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Exercise Can Keep Us Fit 
(Continued from page 12) 
diet, and the highest cigarette con- 
sumption in the world may well be 
the deadly combination which pre- 
vents half of 35-year-old Americans 
from reaching three score and ten. 
Suggestive evidence points to in- 
activity as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development, 
specifically, of heart disease. Two 
automobiles in every garage may 
not be an asset if it means that their 
owners never walk anymore. It 
seems difficult not to arrive at the 
conclusion that our motorized, mech- 
anized, ‘‘effort saver’’ civilization is 
rapidly making us as soft as our 
processed foods, our foam rubber 
mattresses, and our balloon tires. 


SPORTS TOO LIMITED 

Such a conclusion is bound to 
jar with the general impression that 
the United States is the most sports- 
minded country in the world. The 
answer is that the emphasis has been 
on competitive sports for the few 
and the very young rather than on 
exercise for all, and particularly 
for those who require it most. 

The two most popular American 
school games—football and _ basket- 
ball—are restrictive in their nature. 
Proficiency in these two games is 
contingent upon physical character- 
istics over which aspirant players 
have no control: you have to be 
heavy to be in the line on a football 
team; you have to be abnormally 
tall to be on a college basketball 
team. The third most popular school 
game—baseball—is an exciting game 
and one which all can play. How- 
ever, players in certain positions— 





say outfielders—may get little exer- 
cise out of even protracted games. 

As for the children who did not 
‘‘make a team,’’ as well as prac- 
tically all the elementary school 
group, they are too often limited 
to a couple of perfunctory sessions 
of gymnastics per week. Another 
important limitation of a system 
which emphasizes almost exclusively 
competitive scholastic team sports is 
that it leaves the new graduates 
bereft of the opportunities which 
could make regular exercise a life- 
long habit. 


EXERCISE FOR ALL 

We can hope for remedies. If 
we want to develop and insure fit- 
ness—as defined by a combination 
of limberness, strength, and endur- 
ance—we must start early and con- 
tinue to work at it throughout life. 
Fortunately, evidence now available 
indicates that sound training in any 
sport engaging the whole body at 
a high enough level of exercise leads 
to fitness in the general sense given 
above. While the 100-yard dash or 
competitive diving require certain 
skills, the basic problem of develop- 
ing a fit physical basis is the same 
for both sports. 

The steps to follow are therefore 
fairly self-evident. First, all our 
youth must be brought by daily 
training to the activity level neces- 
sary for adequate development of 
their bodies. This means exercise 
for all and, because of its value in 
character building, team games for 
all. 

Outside of the United States the 
most popular game is soccer, a hard 
game which does not require ex- 


ceptional build or expensive equip- 
ment. Any enthusiastic boy can do 
well at it and because of lack of 
body contact, it entails little danger 
(unlike premature football). Public 
school authorities could carefully 
consider popularizing it. 


LIFE-LONG SPORTS 

A second requirement for life- 
long fitness is the development of 
skills at games and sports which can 
be continued after graduation. These 
should inelude first of all swimming 
and walking; it could include other 
life-long sports, such as_ tennis, 
skiing, ete. And, boring though 
they may be to some, humble ecalis- 
thenics are still the most convenient 
way to get into shape and to stay 
fit. Recent experiments in USS. 
schools show that a few months of 
daily calisthenics are sufficient to 
reduce the incidence of Kraus-Weber 
test failure to European levels. 


FACILITIES, MOTIVATION 

Finally, for universal and life- 
long participation in sports to be 
possible two other factors are essen- 
tial: facilities and motivation. In 
small towns a solution adopted by 
some communities I am familiar with 
is the provision of tennis courts, 
swimming pools, sports fields, ete. 
which serve both school children and 
adults. In large cities, colleges and 
high schools could experiment with 
alumni athletic clubs and teams such 
as exist in Western European coun- 
tries. As for motivation, it is, of 
course, still the main task of modern 
schools to instill what was the ideal 
of Greek schools 25 centuries ago: a 
vigorous mind in a vigorous body. * 





National YMCA (from p. 28) 


Weber Test we find is good, easily 
administered, and helpful in deter- 
mining minimum fitness for various 
age levels. 


FOLLOW-UP CLINICS 

Since this clinic in New York, 
areas and states have been active in 
conducting similar district clinics 
which in turn prepare local secre- 
taries to carry on the work. More 
than 200 YMCA professional and 
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many volunteer physical fitness lead- 
ers have been certified during the 
past six months. 

Interpretation through newspaper 
and magazine articles and pictures 
has been secured. Many radio and 
television programs have been put 
on. Thousands of members, young 
and old, male and female, have been 
tested. New developmental pro- 
grams have resulted. 


NATIONAL STUDY 
An 18-month national study of the 


YMCA’s program of physical educa- 
tion is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board of the YMCA’s and is 
being directed by Richard E. Ham- 
lin, research specialist, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. This will report current 
YMCA program and practices, lead- 
ership problems, facilities, the rela- 
tion of YMCA contributions to the 
current needs in contemporary life, 
and make proposals on future direc- 
tions and long-range plans for the 
YMCA’s program of physical edu- 
eation. * 
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Coaches Col. (from page 52) 
or fullback always goes out with the 


end and the defensive end is moved 
inside. See illustrations below. 
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Defense Against Near Halfback Flanker 
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Defense Against Far Halfback Flanker 


Seven-Crash 

For a change of pace two other 
maneuvers are used. Below is _illus- 
trated a maneuver in which the ends 
and tackles pinch very hard. This de- 
fense is especially tough against teams 
gaining ground off-tackle. 
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Seven-Crash Defense Maneuver 
Seven-Rush 


This defensive change up is used at 
certain times, and is especially effec- 
tive against offensive teams that like 
to split linemen wide to spread the 
defense. Defensive charges are executed 
through gaps; offensive linemen find it 
difficult to block defensive men when 
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Seven-Rush Defensive Change 
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“Solves our locker room problem... 













$ MASTER NO. 1525 


) KEY CONTROLLED 
“yd 2 YEAR GUARANTEE 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Same design and con- 
struction as No, 1525 
. but without key 
control. Full two-year 
guarantee. 








pe Control Key opens every padlock.” 





NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


p DURABLE * LOW COST 
p> KEY CONTROLLED 


> STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 


Favorite of America's Coaches 





Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Words Largest Padlock Manufacturers 





the distance from their opponents is 
greater than six inches. 

This defense is also useful whenever 
the opposing team is confronted with 
a long yardage situation. However, we 
never rush on the side of a flanker; 
we play our flanker defense on that 
side and rush from the side without 
a flanker. On a rush, the end is re- 
sponsible for the outside when a pass 
play develops. He goes across slowly 
and to the outside because his respon- 
sibility is first the swing pass and 
secondly screens in his area. By cor- 
rectly executing the above manuever, 
the end is in position to watch any 
deception, rushing the passer after he 


is confident he will not be faked out 
of position. 


Practice Important 

To make a defense effective, it is 
necessary to spend a great deal of 
time teaching players the defensive 
maneuvers. At least one-half of each 
practice must be allotted to defense. 
It has definitely been proved that the 
practice time devoted to certain phases 
of defense or offense will show to ad- 
vantage during the regular games. 

Although the description of this one 
defense is condensed, it is hoped that 
football coaches will derive from it 
one or two good ideas.* 
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by AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
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New Designs in Rawlings Helmets 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo., has added new features to 
its Head-Cushion line of helmets for the 
coming season. The top, HC model has 
been improved by redesigned padding 
around the ear sections for better protec- 
tion, hearing and ventilation. The outer 
rim is now padded with soft leather 
which enhances safety and appearance. 
A more comfortable, ventilated chin- 
strap is another new feature. The as- 
sortment of models totals 13, in which 
sizing has been so simplified that five 
sizes, instead of the eight formerly need- 
ed, will outfit a team. Rawlings’ new 
football catalog is available on request. 





Audio Hailer 

Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 805 Middle 
Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y., has a portable, 
electronic megaphone, called Audio 
Hailer, which amplifies speech 1,000 
times, yet only weighs 514 lb. Designed 
for one-hand operation, it has an effee- 
tive range up to half-a-mile. A self- 
contained vacuum-tube amplifier oper- 
ates on standard dry batteries. Audio 
Hailer is useful for swimming pool op- 
eration, lifeguards at beaches, summer 
camps, general park and playground su- 
pervision, and wherever it is necessary 
to speak to seattered individuals or 
groups, instantly and clearly. Details 
on request from the company. 
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Shuffleboard Sets 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P.O. Box 1065, 
New London, Conn., now has shuffleboard 
sets with these new features—reversible 
rubber-cushioned dises (solid band of 
rubber permanently grooved around 
dise), lightweight aluminum cues, re- 
movable hardwood cue heads, and plas- 
tie molded cue handles. Junior, as well 
as regulation size, sets and individual 
pieces are available. Write the com- 
pany for prices. 





Table Tennis Tournament Kit 

Harvard Table Tennis Co. offers physical 
education and recreation directors in 
schools and organizations a free kit 
which contains everything necessary to 
run a table tennis tournament. Included 
are photos and diagrams of techniques 
illustrated by champions, official USTTA 
rules, instructions on league and tourna- 
ment organization, three scoring cards, 
and publicity materials. When the tour- 
nament is completed, two Harvard gold 
medals and two engraved certificates are 
sent for the winners. Write for your 
Harvard Table Tennis Tournament kit, 
giving name and address of school or 
company and number of players expect- 
ed, to Mr. Edmond Heller, Harvard Ta- 
ble Tennis Co., 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Slip-Resistant Floor Polish 

Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
offers a new floor polish, Super Hileo 
Lustre, which gives an extra measure of 
slip-resistance without sacrificing hard 
wearing qualities, lustrous appearance, 
or smoothness. Its long-wearing film is 
highly water resistant. Maintenance is 
“asy as mop drag is eliminated and dirt 
won’t cling to the surface. The Juster 
of the original treatment buffs back 
again and again. 


Books and Catalogs 

Nissen Trampoline Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa— 
Owners of Nissen Trampolines will wel- 
come the new Nissen Owner's Manual 
with its illustrations and detailed in- 
structions for assembling, folding and 
unfolding regulation flashfold trampo- 
lines. Instructions for proper care and 
use, a guarantee of equipment, and a 
eard for registering your trampoline 
with the company are also included. 
Master Lock Co., Milwaukee 45, Wis.—Pad- 
locks of every type are described in a 
new catalog, free on request, which has 
actual-size illustrations of the firm’s en- 
tire line. For the first time there is a 
section on special long-shackle locks as 
well as shorties that clear only 1% inch. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago I—If Yow’re Flooring is a 
newly published list of critical do’s and 
dont’s to observe in laying hardwood 
maple flooring in gyms and other build- 
ings. If you have these tips, which are 
free on request, you'll know whether 
flooring installers are doing a good job. 


Champion’s New Address 

Champion Knitwear Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
now occupies a large office building 
which originally was part of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester women’s campus. The 
new address is 115 College Ave., Rochester 
7. Champion, as all JourNAL readers 
know, is one of the principal producers 
of physical education uniforms, banners, 
and sportswear. 





New Helmet and Shoulder Pads 

The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, is featuring in- 
creased use of Absorblo padding in its 
1956 E610 football helmet and its four 
different styles of shoulder pads for the 
coming season. The helmet is in new 
streamlined form with one-piece molded 
shell, beam-pad cushioning, crown sus- 
pension, adjustable’ snap-on leather 
strap, and padded chin-cup. The H71 
pad shown here permits more upward 
arm-freedom than earlier models and ex- 
tends padding well over the shoulders. 
A new catalog which includes other gear 
is available on request. * 
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by PAUL STREET 
NEA Centennial Director 


GRANDFATHER NEA is going to have 
a birthday. He will be a hundred. 


A Century of Unity 

The NEA, oldest and largest national 
organization of the teaching profession 
in America, and parent who provides 
headquarters for some 30 independent 
affiliates — including AAHPER — will 
celebrate its Centennial throughout 1957. 
NEA should be joined in its celebration 
by all its children and grandchildren, 
and its many neighbor organizations 
who are friends of education. As a de- 
partment of NEA, AAHPER will there- 
fore be taking part. 

Certainly, the NEA in 1957 will have 
passed the point where anyone might 
regard it as something ephemeral. For 
a century it has been a unifying sym- 
bol for rallying all who believe in edu- 
cation. It is heartening that a unifying 
organization, so dependent upon people 
of such diverse interests—and sometimes 
divergent views—can survive in America 
and be in such apparent good health as 
is the NEA after a hundred years. It 
suggests that the teaching profession— 
and indeed America—can sustain itself 
through a unity that comprehends diver- 
sity — unity and diversity being two 
somewhat mutually exclusive values we 
think should be preserved. 


AAHPER’s Part 

AAHPER expects to celebrate that 
unity—to join all others in ealling at- 
tention to the role of the total teaching 
profession in building the schools and 
the nation. Also, AAHPER is not just 
exactly an upstart organization itself. 
It began in 1885 as the Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education, 
then in 1937 got into the NEA family 
by uniting with NEA’s Department of 
School Health and Physical Education 
which had begun in 1894 as the Depart- 
ment of Child Study. 

In 1957 AAHPER will have had per- 
manent headquarters at NEA for 20 





years, and its National Convention this 
year in Chicago was its 59th—so 
AAHPER too is beyond any reasonable 
suspicion of being just a passing fancy 
in education and may well take the ocea- 
sion to invite everyone to note its role 
in the development of both NEA and 
the schools. 


Theme and Objectives 

The plan for the observance includes 
all groups—AAHPER being represented 
through some of its staff on committees. 
The NEA has set up a Commission of 
21 leaders from outside as well as with- 
in the teaching profession. This Com- 
mission has established as the theme for 
the program, “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” Objectives 
it has stated are: 

(1) To consider the decisive role of 
education in a changing world. 

(2) To stimulate action to provide ade 
quate education for the increasing millions 
of children. 

(3) To strengthen the teaching profes 
sion in its service to people of all ages. 


Thirty Projects 

The NEA Centennial Office has been 
set up for the duration of the program 
to serve as a clearinghouse and coordi- 
nator for some 30 projects the Commis- 
sion has approved as the basie program. 
These projects have been assigned to 30 
committees made up of NEA and de- 
partment staff and some field personnel. 
In the coming months, these committees 
will be working out activities and events 
which this journal will help promote 
from time to time throughout 1957. You 
Are Invited. 

AAHPER invites all its members to 
join in the NEA Centennial—that teach- 
ers of health, physical education and 
recreation may call attention to their 
part in the total job to which they and 
NEA are jointly dedicated, the job of 
educating the total personalities of all 
America’s children. * 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 58) 
champions or runners-up in football, 
basketball, and baseball. 

He was the Athletic Director at Bowl- 
ing Green University for 17 years prior 
to assuming his present duties. At one 
time or another during this period he 
was head coach of football, basketball, 
baseball, and track. He has also served 
as President of the Ohio Athletic College 
Conference. 

Mr. Landis holds a Master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has been outstanding as an 
administrator in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation since 
his coaching days. He is a recipient of 
the honor award of AAHPER. 

He was instrumental in administering 
the school and community Health Edu- 
cation Project for Ohio. He has served 
on the governing Council of the Ameri- 
ean School Health Association, as well 
as on numerous state and national com- 
mittees, and has written many profes- 
sional articles. He is a former president 
of the Midwest District Association of 
AAHPER and of the Society of State 
Directors. 


Facilities Guide Revised 

The Second National Facilities Con- 
ference was held at the Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University !ast May for 
the purpose of revising the Facilities 
Guide published by the Athletie Insti- 
tute in 1947 as a result of the first Fa- 
cilities Conference. Financed by the 
Athletic Institute, the 1956 Conference 
was sponsored by AAHPER and 13 
other organizations. Members of the 
Steering Committee included Caswell 
M. Miles, chairman; Milo F. Christian- 
sen, vice-chairman; Harold K. Jack, 
secretary and chairman of the Imple- 
mentation Committee; Jackson M. An- 
derson, assistant secretary and chairman 
of the Editorial Committee; Theodore 
P. Bank, treasurer; and Harry A. Scott, 
conference director. 

The old Facilities Guide has been 
completely revised and the new Guide 
may be ordered from the Athletie In- 
stitute, 209 State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


State Presidents-Elect Meet 

For the second successive year, state 
AHPER presidents-elect met to con- 
sider jointly with the headquarters staff 
and AAHPER officers the problems of 
state association organization. A budget 
item of $2500 was set aside by the 
AAHPER Board of Directors to par- 
tially reimburse state associations for 
expenses of sending delegates. 

Meetings covered such matters as 
public relations; preparation and dis- 
tribution of newsletters; association 
structure; membership promotion; meet- 
ings and conventions; special projects; 
and relations with allied state and na- 
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tional organizations. Opportunity was 
provided for delegates to visit the NEA 
Edueational Center, meet members of 
the NEA staff and to become acquainted 
with officers and staff of AAHPER. 


NEA Fitness Meeting 


“Physical Fitness for Children and 
Youth” was the topic of a three-day 
section meeting of the New England 
Regional Conference on Instruction of 
the National Education Association held 
in Boston in April. It was under the 
general chairmanship of George K. 
Makechnie, dean of Boston University 
Sargent College. 

The opening session was presided 
over by J. Bertram Kessel, Boston Uni- 
versity Sargent College. Participants 
were Benjamin Bleckman, M.D., chief 
pediatrician, Lambert Medical Associ- 
ates, and Wesley G. Woll, M.D., direc- 
tor of physical medicine, Lemuel Shat- 
tuck Hospital. This opening session 
presented the need for a greater con- 
sciousness of physical fitness in our con- 
temporary society. 

It was pointed out that many ele- 
ments in our culture, including our 
highly urbanized living and mechanized 
facilities, have reduced the amount of 
exercise naturally available to young 
people and adults. Both doctors indi- 
eated that in their practices and clinics 
there is increasing evidence of the detri- 
mental effect of this lack of exercise. 
They clearly presented a challenge to 
physical education to provide exercises 
of greater benefit to the individual. The 
doctors deplored the amount of time 
spent on the highly skilled for team 
play, while the average individual was 
being neglected. 

The second related to physiology and 
the physiology of exercise. James Wylie 
of Boston University, School of Edu- 
cation, was the presiding officer. Par- 
ticipants were Elizabeth Gardner, Bos- 
ton University Sargent College, and 
Clem W. Thompson, Boston University, 
School of Edueation, both physiologists. 
They stressed the need for activity to 
encourage circulation, muscle strength 
and tone, endurance, and general alert- 
ness. They pointed out that skills alone 
are not sufficient to assure vitality and 
strength, that emphasis must be given 
to the development of basic strength 
to provide a foundation for endurance 
in both physical education activities and 
indeed the activities of daily living. 

The final session endeavored to pro- 
vide implementation through demon- 
stration. 


Tri-State Fitness Conference 
The report of the Tri-State Fitness 
Conference, held at New York Uni- 
versity last February, has recently been 
released. Speakers were: Creighton J. 


Hale, Little League Baseball, Inc.; Ros- 
coe C. Brown, Jr., New York Univer- 
sity; F. S. Mathewson, Union Co., N. 
J., Park Commission; Bernard KE. 
Hughes, State Charities Aid Assn., 
N. Y. C.; Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., 
Springfield College; and Joseph B. 
Wolffe, M.D., Valley Forge Heart In- 
stitute. 

Group discussions centered around: 

1. What is the value of physical fit- 
ness? 2. How much physical fitness do 
the youth of America need? 3. What 
programs are needed to develop physi- 
eal fitness? 4. How should fitness pro- 
grams be organized and administered? 
5. How can we evaluate physical fit- 
ness ? 

The group felt that there is need for 
more study and research to answer the 
following questions: 1. At what time of 
life is physical fitness most important? 
2. What is the relationship between 
physical fitness and the general capa- 
city to perform? 3. Can physical fitness 
help a person live longer? 4. Is the best 
fitness the most you can attain? 5. What 
level of physical fitness does living in 
our contemporary society demand? 6. 
What are the most effective ways of 
measuring physical fitness? 

Write to Dr. Raymond A. Weiss, 
New York University, Washington Sq., 
New York 3, N. Y., for more informa- 
tion. 


International Recreation 
Congress 

“Creative Use of Leisure Time” is 
the theme of the International Recre- 
ation Congress, which will meet in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 30-Oct. 5. The Con- 
gress, the first International Recreation 
Congress to be held in this country 
since 1932, is being sponsored by the 
National Recreation Association. 

Attendance is open to all interested 
in recreation. Response from foreign 
countries indicates that there will be 
good participation from all parts of 
the globe. 

Congress topics of particular inter- 
est to educational and recreational lead- 
ers include the following: administra- 
tive problems, supervisors workshop, 
adventure needs of young people, camp- 
ing, evaluating recreation workers, 
solving finance problems, recreation for 
the ill and handicapped, indoor recre- 
ation centers, international exchange 
programs, recreation literature, long 
range planning, new recreation services, 
playgrounds for creative play, programs 
for pre-school children, recruiting, screen- 
ing and selecting recreation workers, 
recreation in the school program, what 
is new for teen-agers. 

Advance registration is not required. 
Further information can be obtained 
from T. E. Rivers, secretary general, In- 
ternational Recreation Congress, 8. W. 
Fighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. * 
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State Fitness Activities (from p. 42) 

that “the schools must initiate and accept responsibility for 
a complete program that insures physical fitness as a prime 
objective.” The letter listed four points as important in the 
development of physical fitness: (1) Adequate facilities, 
equipment, and personnel for physical education and recrea- 
tion; (2) A proper balance between all aspects of the pro- 
gram and increased attention to the program in the elemen- 
tary grades; (3) A testing program for physical fitness; (4) 
Co-ordination of school health services, health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

The Bureau of Physical Education of the Division of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has made a 
renewed effort during the year to aid school officials in 
making improvements outlined in the first two points. All 
bureaus have worked together for co-ordination of these pro- 
grams at the state and local level as outlined in point 4. 

The Bureau of Examinations and Testing and the Bureau 
of Physical Education, with the assistance of leaders in re- 
search and physical education, have developed a New York 
State test for physical fitness for use as outlined in point 3. 
Tests were given last spring in a number of schools and a 
selection made of test items most suitable and practical for 
boys and girls in each grade 4 through 12. This fall the 
test will be administered to over 18,000 pupils in a repre- 
sentative sampling of schools, so that norms can be estab- 
lished and included in the test booklet to be distributed for 
use in the fall of 1957. 

Other activities in the state this year which were directed 
toward the improvement of physical fitness include: (1) 
Emphasis on physical fitness at the annual conference of the 
New York State AHPER; (2) the Tri-State Physical Fitness 
Conference at New York University on the place of physical 
fitness in health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion; and (3) increased emphasis on physical fitness in the 
schools.— George H. Grover, State Directer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Activities related to the development of total physical 
fitness in North Carolina are: 

Physical education is required 30 minutes per day in 
grades 1-8 and in the ninth grade two to three periods of 
15-60 minutes each. Physical education is also required in 
grades 10-12 in about 10% of the schools. 

In the grades (1-8) physical education consists of rhyth- 
mical activities, mimetics and story plays, hunting games, 
stunts and self-testing activities, relays and athletic games of 
low organization and, in addition, in the upper grades, team 
games. The high school program gives considerable empha- 
sis to team games and body-building exercises and gymnastics. 

Health instruction is required 30 minutes per day, or the 
equivalent, in grades 1-8 and is required in the ninth grade 
two days each week, 45-60 minutes each period. Health 
instruction is included as a special subject above the ninth 
grade in a few schools, and is integrated with other subjects 
in most schools. 

Practically every high school has one or more interschool 
sports. Intramural activities in one or more sports are car- 
ried on in many schools.—Charles Spencer, State Director. 


OHIO 


It must be remembered that physical fitness is a_ by- 
product of a total program of health and physical educa- 
tion. Many schools emphasize outdoor sports such as foot- 
ball, soccer, speedball, flash ball, track and field events. 
Conditioning exercises, rope-skipping, rope-climbing, ap- 
paratus, and wrestling are included. A _ physical fitness 
decathlon is an interesting feature of the Cleveland program 
for all senior high school boys. It includes rope climb, pull- 
ups, agility run, jump and reach, foot balance, broad jump, 
and skin the cat. The 15 best performers in each school 
compete in a city-wide decathlon meet. 

Physical efficiency or proficiency tests of varying kinds 
exist throughout the schools of the state. Most common 
activities included are push-ups, pull-ups, sit-ups, rope 
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limb, standing broad jumps, jump reach, swimming, and 
speed and agility runs. Colleges and universities place more 
stress on classification tests than do high schools. Broad 
programs of indoor and outdoor activities are a definite 
part of the development and maintenance of physical fit- 
ness.—Paul E. Landis, State Director. 


OREGON 


Oregon has included a Motor Fitness Testing Program as 
a part of the physical education program in its elementary 
and secondary schools since 1945. A test battery commonly 
referred to as the Oregon Motor Fitness Test was developed 
by a representative committee and includes a battery of 11 
test items. They are pull-ups, push-ups, curl-ups, treadmill, 
and jump-reach. These five items are classified as the 
numerically scored test. We also include in the battery six 
pass or fail tests: namely, trunk flexion, ankle flexion, kneel- 
ing squat jump, jump foot right, jump foot left, tip-up, 
stork stand right, stork stand left, leg dip right, and leg dip 
left. Test norms have been developed for boys and girls. 

The use of the test is optional in the elementary schools, 
but the use of some standardized test is required in the sec- 
ondary schools. If the instructors are not familiar with a 
number of tests, then we expect them to use the Oregon 
Motor Fitness Test. We have had ten evaluations of the 
standards and norms since the test was developed, and find 
that considerable progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the motor fitness aspects in our physical education 
program. 

Within the last year, the Oregon AHPER has sponsored a 
pilot physical fitness testing program, with 11 Oregon high 
schools co-operating. One-hundred girls and 100 boys have 
been given a pre-test and a follow-up test by a team of 
testers from the School of Health and Physical Education 
at the University of Oregon, and others from the Southern 
Oregon College of Education at Ashland, Oregon. The test 
battery used in the pilot program is the Rogers PFI Battery. 
—George J, Sirnio, State Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Concerted effort pointing up the National emphasis on 
fitness is going forward in health, physical education and 
recreation through the various levels, institutions of higher 
learning, the PSAHPER Journal and association literature, 
and periodic committee meetings and conferences encour- 
aging strengthening of regularly required programs. 

The theme of the 1956 convention of the PSAHPER is 
“Opportunities Unlimited—Preparing Youth For Living.” 
The program includes several topics highlighting the de- 
sirability of keeping the body fit to insure a fuller life. 

Pilot Projects in school camping and outdoor education, 
including day-camping and excursions, are being conducted 
by an increasing number of schools. School and school- 
community playground programs contain a variety of activi- 
ties and special events emphasizing fitness.—Othmar B. 
Wuenschel, State Adviser in HPER. 


TENNESSEE 

The State Department of Education and the Department 
of Physical Education and Recreation of the University of 
Tennessee are jointly sponsoring a “pilot” conference on 
physical fitness for elementary schoolchildren in Tennessee. 
If the pilot conference, which will be held at the University 
in October, is successful, similar conferences will be held at 
approximately eight other centers in the state. This confer- 
ence on Physical Fitness for our Tennessee Children is de- 
signed to give the elementary teacher practical materials 
and methods on fitness that can be used in any school. 

Actual demonstrations with children will be used to show 
methods. Principals and teachers of the elementary schools 
will be invited to the conference by the Commission of Edu- 
cation. The program will include information concerning 
physical activities, principles of fitness, medical examina- 
tions, mental hygiene, nutrition, rest, sleep, and relaxation. 
Seventy-five per cent of the program will be physical activi- 
ties.— Charles F. Kerr, State Director. —s 
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TEXAS 


This is what we are doing to provide leadership to local 
schools through colleges and universities in improving the 
over-all program of health, safety and physical education: 

The Texas Association of School Administrators did a 
self-appraisal project and determined what areas of the in- 
structional program were weak during the school year 1954- 
55. As a result of this self-evaluation a leadership bulletin 
was developed—Bulletin 4, Health, Safety and Physical Edu- 
cation. It covers briefly purposes of physical education, com- 
ponents of a physical education program, personnel, facili- 
ties, and suggestions for the school administrator. 

Probably the greatest value we will receive as specialists 
in the field of health, safety, and physical education is 
through the follow-up plan for this program. There will be 
several area workshops in physical education throughout the 
year. Consultants will be invited to give professional help 
in developing a well-balanced physical education program 
from the first to the 12th grade. 

We are also revising our approval systems for colleges and 
universities who are doing teacher-preparation in health 
and physical education. As a result of this revision, we ex- 
pect to have much better qualified teachers in this field in 
the near future.—Lewis Spears, State Director. 


VIRGINIA 


The public schools and colleges in Virginia are concerned 
with fitness. The programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation throughout Virginia have continu- 
ously stressed fitness as a primary objective. The state re- 
quirement for health and physical education is five periods 
per week for all pupils in grades 1-12. The Virginia AHPER, 
all colleges, and the State Department of Education are co- 
operating in the development of the total program. 

Schools and colleges are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the general fitness contributions of health, physical 
education and recreation. This is reflected through the de- 
sire to improve quality of instruction and interest of pupils, 
and the extensive intramural programs. Numerous local 
workshops, requests for special consultative help, and _ re- 
quests for specialized aid clearly indicate continuing interest 
in fitness. 

Our new High School Physical Education Curriculum 
Guide will now be used for the first time on a full-year 
basis. In addition, the Elementary Guide issued in 1953 has 
been reprinted to assure more complete distribution. The 
emphasis on fitness in these guides will have a marked 
effect upon the scope and quality of programs throughout 
the state. In addition, all conferences and meetings during 
1956-57 sponsored by the State Department of Education 
and interested groups will stress the need for fitness. 

One item of interest especially because of its implications 
for fitness is the evaluation study of programs of health and 
physical education now underway. It is anticipated that 
every teacher of health and physical education will be given 
an opportunity to participate. Though testing for fitness 
has been a part of the recommended program for many 
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years, it is expected that, as a result of the evaluation proj- 
ect, the fitness tests will be brought up-to-date. 

Our goal is a program which will develop and maintain 
fitness for every boy and girl in the Virginia schools. This 
we expect to achieve through the contribution of health 
education and health services, required physical education, 
and comprehensive extra-curricular programs, plus school- 
community programs of recreation.—Harold K. Jack, State 
Director. 


WASHINGTON 

There is wide interest in the schools and colleges of Wash- 
ington in the matter of fitness. This interest has taken the 
form of trying to define what we mean by various kinds of 
fitness; to analyze the contributions health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation can make to fitness; and to find ways 
of evaluating fitness. 

Following the November 1955 annual meeting of the 
Washington AHPER, the President of that Association ap- 
pointed a steering committee on physical fitness, which in- 
cludes representatives from the State Office of Publie In- 
struction and the State Department of Health. A meeting 
of this committee was followed by meetings of larger 
groups to develop plans. The schools of Moses Lake are 
working with the committee on a pilot study of fitness. A 
committee of women has met to discuss fitness as applied to 
girls and physical fitness tests which might be used for girls. 
—Marjorie Eastabrooks, State Director. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

A state-wide workshop was held at Jackson’s Mill in 
August, the third annual workshop of this kind. We hope 
to develop a suggested course of study outline for the State 
of West Virginia, dealing with grades 1-12. As soon as we 
have completed this, it is our hope that we can get the State 
Board of Education to make physical education a require- 
ment in the elementary grades. (At the present time we 
have no elementary requirements at all.) If we can succeed 
in doing this, we intend to set up some teams going around 
the state, holding one-day clinics for teachers in the area, 
and come back to Jackson’s Mill with a huge workshop in 
1957, for the purpose of presenting the state program to our 
school people. This whole project is tied in with physical 
fitness, since it is geared to expanding physical education 
programs in the schools of West Virginia. 

In regard to West Virginia University, we are adding a 
new physical fitness course to the general program for 
women, covering balance, flexibility, co-ordination, agility, 
endurance, rhythmic exercises, and relaxation.—Ray O. 
Duncan, State Representative. 


WISCONSIN 

The spring meeting of the Wisconsin AHPER featured 
the topic of fitness. T. K. Cureton spoke on physical fitness 
at the First General Session; and two panels discussed physi- 
cal fitness—“How Do We Know They’re Fit?’ and “How 
Can We Make Them Physically Fit?”—Orlo W. Miller, State 
Director, * 
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Body Types and Physical Fitness (from page 27) 
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Of course, there is some overlap- 
ping in the above structure, but as a 
rule the hippopotamus-like endo- 
morphic combinations and the grey- 
hound-like ectomorphic combinations 
have quite different interests and 
abilities in athletics. Physically, it 
is easier for the extreme ectomorph 
to take up, skiing than it is for either 
the extreme endomorph or meso- 
morphic endomorph. As a rule, how- 
ever, the extreme ectomorph will 
have little interest in anything so 
vigorous as skiing. What probably 
appeals to him about the sport is the 
aesthetic beauty of winter and an 
activity in which he may remain 
somewhat detached from the group. 

By the same token, the meso- 
morphic endomorph, dependent on 
a number of people for security, 
may take up skiing under great 
physical odds in order to feel that 
he is a part of an outing club or 
skiing group. His success otherwise 
may be very satisfying to both the 
group and himself. 

MOTOR ABILITY 

By way of further analysis of the 
somatotypes, it is enlightening to 
observe the motor actions of various 
combinations of components. Al- 
though the mesomorphic component 
is the driving force in the structure, 
it is the strength of the secondary 
component (endomorphy or ecto- 
morphy) that reveals much in terms 
of physical abilities. Extreme ecto- 
morphs do little physical work but, 
when some degree of mesomorphy is 
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present in the second component, 
the individual probably will enjoy 
some physical movements. 

For example, the 126 might well 
engage in hiking over a non-moun- 
tainous terrain. The 136, however, 
might venture forth into cross-coun- 
try competition. The 145 or 146 
would hike over mountainous terri- 
tory, for he (like the 154) is swift, 
lean, lithe in power, somewhat tight 
and strained, and has ability in non- 
contact activities such as tennis and 
long distance running. The 236 
somatotype seems to possess excel- 
lent co-ordination, is often tall, and 
is good at distance running and 
playing center on a basketball team. 
He lacks the stamina to bounce 
about in a basketball game, so he 
plays center for short periods at a 
time. Sheldon says that, if cherry- 
picking were a competitive sport, a 
236 might win a national champion- 
ship. 

The 5’s and 6’s in mesomorphy 
are interesting to compare. The 162 
is an efficient fighting machine that 
can train down pretty well. He, like 
most of the l’s in endomorphy, is 
light. With strength and agility, a 
short 162 weighing 110 pounds might 
train down to make a good jockey or 
a lightweight wrestler. To be a first- 
rate boxer, he would need a little 
more endomorphy. 

In one of Sheldon’s early works, 
he pointed out that although the 171 
or 172 is all-powerful, rugged and 
fast, and might look like Dick Tracy, 


Lil’ Abner, or Superman, he usually 
lacks the endomorphic padding that 
makes for a durable fighter—one 
who can stand up in contact sports. 
Also, this somatotype is not very 
‘*loose.’’ He is, perhaps, too low in 
endomorphy to relax easily. 

The college and professional base- 
ball, football, boxing and heavy- 
weight wrestling men seem to be 
‘‘rendered elastic’’ by a 2 or 3 or even 
4, in the first component. Endurance 
itself seems to be based on the ability 
of the athlete to relax between sus- 
tained movements. Flexibility and 
elasticity are related to relaxation 
and are demonstrated in pitchers 
and fielders alike who have some 
fair degree of the first component. 
Observing the two or three dozen 
professional baseball players mov- 
ing about the playing field, one will 
find almost without exception a 
number of the 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s in 
endomorphy. Although persons in 
this group add weight and encounter 
cardiovascular difficulties as they 
grow older, they are hard to beat in 
their prime. 

ATHLETIC PERFORMANCE 

It can readily been seen from the 
above discussion that the weight of 
the secondary component is espe- 
cially revealing when considering 
athletic performance. The great 
powerful athletes, comparable to the 
mesomorphic Zeus and Hercules of 
the Greek era, usually have endo- 
morphic and ectomorphic support. 
For example, the 354 is a healthy, 
long-lived fellow seldom seen in 
clinics. He is often tall, is an ex- 
cellent athlete, and has enough endo- 
morphy to keep relaxed, which 
nicely counterbalances his rather 
high degree of ectomorphy and cere- 
bratonie sensitiveness. 

Sheldon reports that a college-age 
354 who is 78 inches tall will normal- 
ly weigh 210 pounds, but during 
training will drop down to 190 or 
185 and may make a good pitcher or 
first baseman. So would the 362, 
363, or 364, but they would be more 
muscularly solid and powerful. In 
fact, the 362 would be seen far more 
often in big league play than would 
the 262. To quote Sheldon, the 261, 

SWilliam H. Sheldon. Varieties of Hu 
man Physique. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1949, p. 190. 
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‘‘together with its more numerous 
cousins the 263 and the 362, and its 
searcer cousin the 462, defines the 
picture of the most encountered suc- 


cessful athletes. These four soma- 
totypes make up about 4.8% of the 
male population.’’® Sheldon goes on 
to report that ‘‘even if we allow for 
a small sprinkling of 5’s in meso- 
morphy among the top-flight athletes 
of the country, it is apparent that 
the four somatotypes named must 
constitute something in the neigh- 
borhood of two-thirds of them.’ 

Whereas in baseball most of the 
players are 262’s, 263’s, 362’s, or 
462’s, it is in professional football 
that one finds more 7’s in meso- 
morphy and extreme ectopenes (low 
in ectomorphy ) like the 371, 471, and 
561. In fact, the 372’s such as Jack 
Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Red Grange, 
and Jim Thorpe are well known for 
their power. There are also a num- 
ber of powerful mesomorphs high in 
endomorphy, such as the 551 or 561 
who at six feet is a rare prize for 
‘‘holding the line.’’? This modern 
African rhinoceros could, at college 
age, train down from 232 to 210 
pounds. The author is acquainted 
with one of these who played the 
line in college and worked weekends 
as a nightclub bouncer. 


CHOOSING THE ACTIVITY 

Athletic ambitions are often frus- 
trated simply because of the unsuit- 
ability of the body type. 

It may be said that ‘‘we need to 
dispose the influences to which chil- 
dren are exposed in such a manner 
that youngsters set their hearts upon 
values which represent the fulfill- 
ment of their own constitutional po- 
tentialities.’"2° Athletic achieve- 
ment and physical work are difficult 
for many extremes of endomorphy 
and ectomorphy as well as the meso- 
penes. In some game situations, 
they have one problem after another. 

Encouraging the rather large 
endomorphie child, as the proud 
father sometimes does, to enter foot- 
ball merely because of his size makes 
little sense. The coach soon finds 
out where the difficulty is. From the 

®wW. H. Sheldon, Atlas of Men. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954, p. 119. 

10Sheldon, Varieties of Human Phy- 
sique, p. 227. 
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athletic point of view, such somato- 
types as the 225, 216, and 325 are 
definitely removed from it all. The 
325, for example, knows better than 
to attempt to enter the activity. So 
does the extreme endomorph, low in 
the other components. But, the 235 
has just enough mesomorphy to enter 
athletic games and suffer frustra- 
tion in not being able to achieve the 
level of the most of the group. 

Very much along the same line 
are the almost-balanced types, such 
as, the 334’s, 343’s, and 344’s, who 
seem to be neither fish nor fowl in 
their athletic achievement. They are 
often interested in physical activity 
but seem to be caught halfway 
between being an athlete and not 
being one. Sheldon finds in his de- 
linqueney studies that they try to 
be tough athletes or ‘‘regular fel- 
lows’’ but have some perplexing 
frustrations that occasionally lead 
to delinquency. 

In general, some of the less ex- 
treme somatotypes need an under- 
standing coach who will offer them 
some athletic guidance. 


PRACTICAL FUTURE RESEARCH 

Human behavior is an intricate 
and thought-provoking subject. Ath- 
letic behavior, as a physical-social 
item, depends to a great extent upon 
those qualities an individual is en- 
dowed with. 

Much research has been carried 
on in the past without proper respect 
for individual variation. In health 
and physical education, individuals 
have been compared solely on the 
basis of sex, age, and weight. One 
thing that the constitutional re- 
searcher wants to do is to lay a 
foundation for bringing order and 
structure to the study of individual 
behavior differences. 

Much of the educational, psycho- 
logical, and medical-biological re- 
search needs to be carried out more 
specifically in terms of well-identi- 
fied individuals. To say, as we do so 
often, that ‘1,000 males of college 
age were used in the sample”’ is to 
be far too general. It is possible 
that much of the so-called basic be- 
havior research may need to be done 
over, for the results represent only 
a kind of average somewhere between 
both ends of the scale of behavior— 


one extreme type of behavior cancel- 

ing out the opposite type. 

In terms of future research, Shel- 
don’s Atlas of Men should prove 
very helpful as a standardized prac- 
tical tool for research. The whole 
topic of constitutional pychology 
may, in the next several years, afford 
one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to the classification and under- 
standing of human beings which 
science has thus far achieved. 
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Recreation’s Role 
(Continued from page 24) 


nervous tension results with no sat- 
isfactory escape valves provided, 
with no action taking place, many 
serious emotional and physiological 
disturbances may appear, among 
which are heart trouble, digestive 
upsets, ulcers, asthma, skin ailments, 
arthritis, certain forms of headache, 
mental illness, and alcoholism. 

The chief difficulty appears to lie 
in the fact that biologically man has 
changed very little in the past 50,- 
000 years but has changed greatly 
in other respects. Then he could 
fight or flee from the causes of his 
tensions; now he can do neither. 
Then the vigorous action resulting 
from the fight or flight brought re- 
laxation, the restoration of organic 
balance and psychic equilibrium; 
Now, since he can neither fight nor 
flee, the state of tension continues, 
he cannot relax, and many kinds of 
disorders result. 

Recreation has a very important 
part to play in this attack upon the 
problem of emotional maladjustment 
or emotional unfitness. Perhaps its 
greatest contribution is to provide 
substitutes for the ‘‘fight or flight’’ 
activities of primitive man to the 
and that socially satisfactory outlets 
may be available for the aggressive 
drives and nervous energies or the 
tensions of modern man. In other 
words, recreation, through many of 
its games, especially those of a com- 
bative and competitive nature, can 
drain off aggression and serve as 
an escape valve through what Ever- 
ett Dean Martin calls ‘‘a sublimated 
fight.’’ 

Churchill® found release in paint- 
ing as a pastime. He states: ‘‘ Paint- 
ing is complete as a distraction. I 
know of nothing which, without ex- 
hausting the body, more entirely ab- 
sorbs the mind. Whatever the 
worries of the hour or the threats of 
the future, once the picture has be- 
gun to flow along there is no room 
for them on the mental screen. They 
pass out into the shadow and dark- 


3 Winston 8S. Churchill, Amid These 
Storms. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1949. 
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ness. All one’s mental light becomes 
concentrated on the task.”’ 


SOCIALIZED HUMAN BEINGS 

No matter how fit a person may 
be biologically and emotionally, he 
is not fit for life in a democracy un- 
less his individual fitness is attained 
with reference to a standard of con- 
duct, a code of behavior, based upon 
democratic values. High among 
these values is respect for human 
personality, belief in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. How 
can recreation help develop in chil- 
dren this all-important quality? 
How can we contribute to this type 
of fitness? Let me tell you a story 
to illustrate this point. 

On a Florida playground last 
summer, I watched a leader con- 
ducting a relay race among four 
teams comprised of boys and girls 
of upper-elementary school age. Or- 
dinarily, relay races aren’t particu- 
larly fascinating to me but this one 
was different because as the young- 
sters assembled for the race I no- 
ticed one boy taking his place in 
line on one of the teams who was so 
stricken with spastic paralysis that 
he could hardly walk, let alone run. 
David (I later learned his name) 
moved with a slow, shambling, gait 
which would have been ludicrous 
had it not been for his pitiful, mis- 
shapen, and twisted body. As I 
waited for the race to begin I 
thought to myself, ‘‘ What a terrible 
thing to subject this poor, crippled 
boy to a situation wherein the full 
enormity of his handicap will be 
dramatized so cruelly.’’ 

David was the third player on his 
team. The race began and the first 
runners charged down around the 
goals and back to touch the out- 
stretched hands of the second. Final- 
ly, it was David’s turn to run and 
he started off with that lurching, 
awkward shamble no faster than a 
slow walk. Immediately the three 
opponents, with no word from the 
leader, slowed their progress from 
what had been a fast run to match 
exactly the slow pace set by David. 
Thus, all four maintained their rela- 
tive positions while David was ‘‘run- 
ning’’ and along with all the other 
children shouted encouragement to 
David who finally crossed the finish 


line with a look of exaltation on his 
face and a tremendous cheer ringing 
in his ears. The race then continued 
at full speed. 

Respect for personality? Belief 
in the inherent worth of the indi- 
vidual, in the dignity and value of 
human life? Regard for the wel- 
fare, the feelings of other human 
beings? The brotherhood of man? 
These children demonstrated by 
their conduct in this relay that these 
were not mere words devoid of mean- 
ing but that this fundamental tenet 
of the democratic faith had become 
a vital part of their lives. Here was 
a young girl in charge of this play- 
ground who chose as simple an ac- 
tivity as a relay and then so con- 
ducted it as to enrich and ennoble 
the lives of the children taking part. 


MORAL FITNESS 

An individual is not fit for life 
in a democracy unless his conduct is 
regulated by a code of behavior 
based on moral and ethical princi- 
ples. What are the potentialities 
existing in recreation for helping 
people become morally fit? 

Last spring I attended the United 
States Volleyball Association Cham- 
pionship games. Situations arose 
constantly in this tournament where 
a rules violation occurred which no 
official could possibly detect. When 
just the tip of a blocker’s or a 
spiker’s finger touched the net, he 
alone knew that it happened. The 
player then was faced with a moral 
choice between two competing 
courses of action. Should he cen- 
ceal the violation or report it? In- 
stantly a hand went up to acknowl- 
edge the foul even though its ac- 
knowledgment might mean the loss 
of a national championship. So 
high was the code of behavior among 
the players that no man or woman 
would think of doing otherwise. 

This is Obedience to the Unen- 
forceable, the kind of moral behavior 
a leader can get from recreation if 
he works for it. It is a kind of 
moral fitness vital to the welfare of 
democracy, for in a very real sense 
the true greatness of a nation is 
measured by the length and breadth 
of this area of human conduct in 
which men obey the unenforceable. * 
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GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Quality and PORTER—these are synonymous 
words that have gone hand in hand thru the years. 
PORTER'S tremendous experience in designing 
and manufacturing gym equipment 
shows thru in every installation— 
in every item of PORTER'S com- 
plete line. Proven by the tough 
test of actual usage, PORTER to- 
day more than ever before is being 
specified by people who know 
gym equipment best! 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


¢ Basketball Backstops 

e Corrective Equipment 

e Chest Machines 

¢ Climbing Ropes 

e Anthropometric Equipment 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 
selection and installation of 
every kind of gymnasium or 
corrective equipment, 





e Stall Bars e Vaulting Horses 

e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

¢@ Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


A lavls a Centary of 2, aalily Manufacturing 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
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/f you want the /atest footbal/, 
then try the new Wilson “TD”. 
This entirely new ball was intro- 
duced in 1956 Bow! games (Rose 
Bowl, East-West and Blue- 
Gray). 780 minutes of play—with 
only 7 lost ball due to fumbling! 


Thé new Wilson “TD” football is made to stick right in there during the roughest of play! You can 
feel this ball a part of you, a real quarterback’s dream. With no outer finish of any sort, the “TD” 
makes for easier, surer passing, catching and handing off. Built to resist water, it’s a perfect 
““mudder”’ ball. Good reasons why the Wilson “TD” is the best ball for your team. 


This year, start your boys playing with the 
football they can handle with ease. Your Wilson The 
salesman will gladly arrange this for you. 


name is part of the game 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices « (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 








